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WTRODUCTION, 



THE Compiler of " English Grammar, 
adapted to the different classes of 
Learners," having been frequently solicited 
to publish an Abridgment of that wor'k, 
for the use of children commencing iKeir 
grammatical studies, he hopes that the epit- 
ome which he bow offers to the public will 
be found useful and satisfactorir.. 

His chief view in presentifig tlie i)ook ia 
this form, is, to preserve the larger work 
from being torn and defaced by the young- 
er scholars, in their first study of the gen- 
eral outline which it prescribes ; and, conse- 
quently, to render their application to each 
^ part both new and inviting. If a small vol- 
^^" ume is better adapted to the taste of chiU 
- . dren .than a large one ; and more readily 
-- ea gages their attention, from th.e ntpparent 
"7 shortness of the road they have io travel, 
'-i the abridgment will Vhence derive addi- 
r"- tional recommendations. To give these ar- 
.! guments the greatest weight, the book is 
neatly bound and printed with a fair letter^ 
^Qd on good paper, v 
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4 BTrRODVcnov. 

A slight inspection of the manner m 
which the work is executed, will show that 
it is net intended to supply the place, or su- 
persede the «ae of the original Grammar. 
If, howerer, the teachers of such children 
18 can devote but a small part of their time 
to this study, should think proper to make 
use of it, they will not, it is imagined, find 
it more defective than abridgmjgnts com- 
menlj are. It exhibits a general scheme 
of the subjects of Grammar, and contains 
definitions and rules, which the, Compiler 
has endeavored to render as exact, concise 
and intelligible, as the nature of the subject 
would admit. 

The tutors who may adopt this anridg* 
ment, merely as an introduction to the lar- 
ger Grammar, will perceive in it a material 
advwitage, which the other short works do 
not possess ; namely, that the progress of 
their pupils will be accelerated, and the 
pleasure of study increased, when they find 
themselves advanced to a granunar, which 
exactly pursues the plan of the book they 
have studied ; and whioh does not perplex 
them with new definitions and discordant 
views of the subject. The scholars aIso, 
who, in other sem^arics, may be confined 
to this epitome^ will be more readily invito 
ed afterwards to pursue the study of Sram- 
mar, when they perceive, frost the intimate 
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connexion of the bookiir, the facility with 
which they may improve themselves ia the 
art. 

It may jastly be donbted, whether there 
18 any ground for objection to the following 
compilation, en account of the additional 
cost it will occasion. The preservation of 
the larger Grammar, by using the Abridg- 
ment, may^ in most instances,^ make anends 
for th« charge of the latter., But were this 
not the case, it is hoped tke period has pas- 
^d'^away, in which the important business of 
education was, too often, regulated or influ- 
^Bced by a parsimonious economy. 

The Compiler presumes that no objec- 
tion ean properly be made to the phraseol- 
ogy, from an idea that, in books^of this kind 
the language should be brought down to the 
level of whatii familiar to children. I*^ is 
inde^^d indispensable,' that our word? and 
phrases should, without requiring much at- 
tention and explanation, be intelligible to 
yonog ptrsons ; but it will scarcely be con- 
troverted that it is better to lead them for- 
wanJ, and improve their language, by prop* 
er examples, than fo exhibit such as will 
confirm them in a feeble and puerile mode 
of 'Expression. Chilitren have lanff' age, as 
w^^ll as other things, to learn and cnltivate; 
W<U^ good models are set before them, ia^ 
A2 



strucfioQ and dilig^ence will soon make tl^m 
understood, and habit will render then nt- 
miliar and pleasing. Perhaps there is no 
method by which this adyantag^e may, in 
general, be mbr^ readily and effectually 
produced, than by accustoming children t» 
commit ta memory sentenees in which th/ft 
words are property chosen, and the co^* 
atruction and arrangement correct. This 
was one object which the' Compiler had ik 
View, when he composed the Grammar of 
which this is an epitoofe ; and he hopes thait' 
be has not altogether failed in his endeavor^ 
to attain it. 

But on this point, or on any other part of 
the work, it belongs not to him to deter- 
mine ; the whole must be referred to the 
decision of the impartial and judicious rea- 
der. 

Holgate^ near Yfk^ 1797. 



ADYSRTISEMENT. 



THE Mn^A edition of this work has had 
an accession of eighteen pages of new mat- 
ter ; comprising exercises in parsing, in or« 
thography and punctuation. The exercises 
in parsing have not only been verj; consid- 
erablj augmented ; they have also been 
moulded nto a new form and arrangement, 
which the author hopes will facilitate to 
young persons the acquisition of this funda- 
mental part of graminalical knowledge.* s 

An Abridgment must necessarily be c«n- 
me, and it will, in some points, be obsicure* 
Those teachers, therefore, who do not make 
use of the author's larger grammar, in 
' their sohobis, will find an advantage by 
consulting it themselves. Many of the 

* 

*Th6 ElUvfiuh Bdition has been impreved, by io- 
•ertiDg the irregalar verbs ; a li^t of llouns arranged 
aooordiDg te their gender ; and by many other ar- 
tioles correspondent tq the latest ittprovf aeata in 
QM laiyeirgraauttar* 
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rules and positions are, in that work, mj^ 
ported and illustrated by peculiar disquisi- 
tions; and the connexion of the whole 
system is clearly exhibited. The Sixteenth 
edition of the Grammar has, in these res- 
pects, received considerable improvemeats. 



ENGLISH ORAHMAlt 



I]^N6LISH Grammar is the art of speak- 
}j mg aad writing the English language 
with propriety. 

it is divided into four parts^ yiz. Or- 
TBOGRAFfiYi £tymolo«y, Syktax and Pr«^ 

6DT. 



•RTHOGJIAPHY. 

LETTERS. 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the 
human voice, formed hy the organs of 
tpeech. ) 

Orthography teaches tb3 nature and pow- 
ers of letters, and the just method of spell- 
ing words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least 
part, of a word. 

The letters of the English language, 
called the English Alphabet, are twenty-shr 
in Bamber. . " 



I 
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l^ ENGLISH GRAMMAn. 

The folloTfing is a list of the Roman and 
Italic Characters. 

Roman. Italic. ITame. 

Cap. Small. Cap. Small. 

A B. A a ai ' 

h hee 

c see 

d det 

f -f 

^ aitch 

* « or €y^ 

K kay 

I ei 

*» em 

n en 

0^ 



B 


h 


B 


C 





C 


D 


d 


D 


E 


e 


E 


F 


f 


F 


G 


g 


G 


H 


h 


H 


I 


• 

1 


I 


J 


• 

J 


J 


K 


k 


K 


L 


1 


L 


M. 


* m 


M 


N 


n 


A- 











P 


P 


P 


Q 


q 


Q 


R 


r 


R 


S 


n 


S 


T 


t 


T 


U 


u 


U 


V 


T 


V 


W 


W 


W^ 


X 


X 


X 


\ 


y 


Y 


Z 


z 


Z 



pet 

^ cue 

^ AT 

9 ess 

^ tee 

** u or you 

V vee' ^ 

'M' double u 

X ' sks ' 

y wy 

^ zed 

Letters are dirid^d into vowels and con, 
«onant£. 
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ORTHOenAPHT. 11 

A Towel is an articulate sound that can 
be perfectly uttered by itself: as a, e, o ; 
which are formed without the help of arty 

other sound. 

A «onsonant is an articulate sound, which 
cannot be perfectly uttered without the 
help of a vowel : as, 6, d, /, I ; which re- 
quire vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, », o, «, and some- 
times wand ^. 

W and y are consonants when they begin 
a word or syllable ;, but in every other sit- 
uation they are vowels. 

Couisonants -are divided into mutes and 
semi-vowels. * 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all with- 
out the aid of a vowel. They are 6,p, <, d^ 
Aj, and c and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound 
of themselves. They are/, /, m, n^r^ v , s^ 
2r, and x, c and g soft.* 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, f», 
«, r, are also distinguished by the name of 
liquids^ from their readily uniting with oth- 
er consonants, and flowing as it were iota 
their sounds 

A dipthong is the union of two vOwe)S| 
pronounced by a single impulse of '^he 
voice ; as ea in beat, ou in sdttod. 

•Tor the (listiilrtien between the nature anx^ the 
name of a consonuDt, see tbe larger Graniraat, Tbih 
'Tdit. p. 19. 
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A triptbong, the onion of three yetreliS)^ 
proQouQced in like manner ; as, eau in beao^ 
im in view. 

A proper dipthong is that in which both 
the Toweis are sounded ; as, ^ in voice, ou 
in ounce. 

An improper dipthong has but one of 
the vowels bounded ; as ea in eagle, oa im 
boat. 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is a sound either simple or 
compounded^ pronounced by a single im- 
pulse of the voice, and constituting a word| 
or part of a word ; a&,a,|in, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing 
' words into their syllables ; or of express- 
ing a word byits proper letters.* 

WORDS. 

4 Words are artisulate sounds, used by com^ 
siou consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is tentfed a moa- 
osy liable^ a word of two syllables, a dis- 
syllable; a word of three syllables, a tri- 
syllable ; and a word of foar or mictre sylla- 
bles, a polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or deriv* 
ative. 

A primitive word is that which sannot be 
reduced to any simpler word in the lan- 
guage ; as, man, good, content. 

*Dr .lohusoB^g IHctiooaiy is thebsst staiidafft 
of flogli^ QrthsgXApby. 



BTfAIOLOGY. 1^ 

A derivative word is thAt which may he 
Induced to another word in English of great- 
er simplicity ; as, maQful, .goodness, con- 
tentment, Yorkshire. 



ETYMOLOGY. . ^ 

The second part of Grammar is Etymol- 
ogy ; which treats of the different sorts of 
words, their various modifi<!^atioQS, and theii* 
derivation. 

There are in English nine sorts of lyords, 
or^ as they are commonly called, parts of 
Speech; namely^ the Article^ the Subslan- 
Hve or Adwny the Adjective^ the Pronoun^ 
* the Ferfe, the Adverb^ the Preposition^ thp 
Conjunction and the Interjection, 

1. Ab article is a word prefixed to sub- 
ftantives, to point them out, and. to show 
how far their signification extends ; as, a 
{garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of 
any thing that exists, or of which we havie 
any notion ; as, London^ man^ virtue, 

A snb$t:\Diive inoy, i» general, be distin^uishe-' hj 
its ^'.kiog an arlicle before it^ or by its muking gense 
of it»6i i hs,, a book^ tfie sun^ an (^pple ; lemjieratt^t^ 

3. An Adjective is a word arMed to a 
$^:^Mtantive, to express its quaHty ; as, an 
industrious mtin^ 9. virtuaifs wom'Jin. - 

An ariieettve may be known br its m&king serrse 

B ' 
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with the addition of the word thin£^ ; as, a good 
thing, a had thing .* or of any particular substantive; 
as, a iwtKl apple, a pleasant prospect. . 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to ayoid the too frequent repetition 
of the same word ; as, The ofian is happy ; 
he is benevolent ; ^e is useful. 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to 
BE, to DO, or to SUFFER ,* as, " / tti/i, / rvlc^ I 
am ruled.^^ 

A Verb maj generally be distingnisbed by its 
making sense with any of the persona] proiioun?, or 
the w«rd to before it ; as, 1 tcalk^ he plays, thej 
write ; or, to tstdK to play^ to wrilt, 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to 
a verb, an adjective, and sometimes to an- 
other adverb, to express some quality or 
circumstance respecting itj as, he reads 
well ; a truly good man ; he writes very cor^ 

recfly. 

Aw adferb may be gf^nt^rallv known, by its an- 
swering to the question^ How ? Hotv much ? Wbeiv ? 
or. Where ? as, iu the phrase, ^*He reads correctly^^ 
the answer to the question. How does he read is, 
correctly. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words 
with one another, and to show the relation 
between them ; as, '^ fie went from London 
to York ;" '' she is above disguise ;" " tiuy 
are ^supported by industry." 

'** Preposition mi^ be kaown by its admitting 
after it a person J pronoun in the ctjertive catc; is 
tDtih fur. to* Sec, witl ;.]jOv/lhi^ «}lij»'cti^ c casK alter 
th^Ki ; H'i«h//im, (rtr fu)\, to th'TTt 6Zf\ 

S. A Conjtinction is a part ofspc^cch that 

is chieily used to connect sentences j so as^ 



■rrMoLocY. 1^ 

out of two or more sentences to make but 
one : it sometimes connects only words ; as, 
'• Thou and be are happj, because you arQ 
good." " Two and three are five." 

9. Interjections are words thrown in be- 
tween the parts of a sentence^ to express 
the passions or emotions of the speaker j 
as, ^^ O virtue I how amiable thou art !" 

ARTICLE. 

&n Article i^ a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how 
far their signification extends ; as, a garden, 
an eagle, ihe woman. 

In English there are but tv^ articles, a 
and the ;. a becomes an before a vo we 1, and 
before a silent h ; as, an acorn, an hour. 
But if the h be sounded, the a only is to be 
used ; as, a hand, a heart, a hij^hway. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : 
it is used in a vague sense, to point out one 
single thing of the kind, in other respects 
indeterminate ,* as, " Give me a book j 
" Bring me an apple." 

Tke is calJed the definite article, because 
it ascertains what particular things are 
ui'. int: af, "Give me the book; "Bring 
lijt? tht apples ;" meaning some book, or ap- 
j»»e^ referred to. 

A S'.ibstantiv^j, without an article to limit 
it, is generally taken in its wiHf^st sense; 
as, "A can J id temper is proper for man :" 
tkat id, for all mankind. 
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SUBSTAN^TIVE* 

A Substantive or noun is the name of 
any thing that exists, or t)f which we have 
any notion ; as, London^ mrtn, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common.. 

Proper naui©s or substantiveg, are the 
Dame« appropriated to individuals; as, 
George, London, Thabies. 

Commoa names or substantives, stand fep 
kinds containing many sorts, or for sorts 
containing many individuals under t^em; 
as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

To substantives belong gender, numberi 
and case ; ^ind they are all of the third per- 
son, when spoken o/J and of the second, 
Ti'hen spoken ^o : as, ^^Biessmgs attend u« 
on every side: Be grateful, children of 
men f that i8,^e children of men. 

GENDER. 

Gender is the disunction of nouns, witk 
pegard to sex. There are three genders 

•As soon .18 thel^am^T bn? committed to memo- 
ry the definitiou? 'if. he urticlc and swhetautive,' he 
should be eraploved io parsing theRC part.> of speech^ 
as i^ey are <.irrauged in <he correspcyjdentExwrrises, 
in the Appendix. The lefcrner ehmild proceeil in 
i\m m'^r^ner, thr«.r.<r)) ^l] the dtfinitions and ruleR, 
rt^nVarJ} tnrnii/8: ro and parsing the exercises of 
one- d«-fi)i'ion or niie. before he proceeds to iiioth- 
er. lu tU, feaiiie criicr, he should be tanght to cor* 
reel the erroneons examples in the Kxtiroi^es I or 
further dirt' (ions re«p«^cti c: the mode of using the 
Kxerci«it .* ^f1e • }" :r* i-h I'strciscs,'' Tenl/i, or any 
,«»abseque;U edition ) p^ge 9 — 12. 
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ihe Hascaliae, the Feminiae, aacl the Nea- 
ter. 

The masculine g-ender denotes. animals of 
the male kind ; as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The femenine gender signifies animals of 
the female kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a 
be n. 

The neuter gender denotes objects which 
, are neither males nor females ; as, a field, a 
house,' a garden. 

Some substantives, natqrally neuter are, 
by a figure of speech, codverted into the 
masculine or feminine gender; as; when 
we say of the sun, he is setting, and of a 
ship, she sails well,"&c. ♦ 

The English language has three methods 
of distinguishing the sex, viz. 

1 . By different word? : as, 

Male, 
Bachelor 
Boar 
Boy 
Brother 
Btjck 
Bull 

Bullock or 
St*»er 
Cock 

Dojr 

Drake 

E-rl 

Fither 

Friar 

Gander 

B2 



Female. 


Male. 


FemaU. 


maid 


Husband 


wife 


BOW 

girl 

liwter 

doe 


King 
^ Lad -^ 
Lord 
Man 


queeB 
lasa ■ 
lady ' 
woman 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


> heifer 
hen 


Milter 

Nephew 

Ram 


spawner 

niece 

ewe 


bhoh 
duck 


Singer < 


Boegs trees dr 
singer 


countess 


Sloven 


slut 


mother 

mm 

goose 


Son 
Stag 
Uncle 


daughter 

hittd 

aunt 



1« 
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J^aU. Female, Male, Female. 

Hart roe Wizzard witch 

horse mare 

2. By a difference of terminatioD : as, 
Abbot abbess Lrind^ave Iftudgravine 

Actor . actress Lion lioness 

AciK>lniftrator administratrix^Javquis iD?rchionew 
Adulterer aifultress Master 
Ambassador ambassadress Major 

arbitresa I'atroB 

bnroness Peer 

bride Poet 

benefactress i'riest 

cateress Prince 

chantress Prior 

condoctress Prophet 

countesS' 



Arbiter 
•Baron 
Bri ?cgroom 
BentTiiotor 
Caterer 
Chdoter 
Conductor 
Count 
Deacon 
Duke ^ 
Elector 
Emperor* 
Buchanter 
Executor 
Governor 
Heir 
Hero 
Hunter 

B«8t 



deaconess 

duchess 

el«f''tre?s 

impress 

enc^Antress 

executrix 

go\ erness 

heiress 

heroine 

huntress 

hostess 



mispress 
mayoress 
patroness 
peere«t 
poetess 
priestess 
prinr^ess 
prioress 
prophetess 
Protector protectress « 
.Shepherd shepherdess 
Songster songstress 
•Sorcerer sorceress 

Sultan •»•*««'«» «• 
sultana 

Tiger tigress 

Traitor traitor ess 

Tutor tutoress 

Viscount viscouBtest 

Votary votaress 

Widower widow 



3, By a noun, proDoiiD, or adjective^ be* 
ing prefixed to the substantive : as, 



A cock-sparrnw 
A man-servant 
A he -goal 
A he-bear 
A male child 
Male descendants 



A hen-&parrow 
A maid -servant 
A sbe-goftt 
A she-bear 
A female child 
Female descetidar^ts 



NtJMBER. 

Number is the consideration of an object, 
^ one or more. 



\^ 



KTYMOLOCY. tl 

Substarttives are of two numbers, the 
singular and plural. 

The singular number expresses but one 
object ; as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signided more objectis 
than one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
virhich they express, are used only in ihe 
singular, others only in the plural, form ; as, 
whestt, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. and bel- 
lows, scissors, lungs^ riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both num- 
bers; as, deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by sodding i to the singular ; as, 
clove, doves; face, faces ; thought, thoughts. 
But when the substantive singular ends in 
rr, c/t, shy orssy we add es in the plural ; as, 
box, boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lash- 
es ; kiss, kisses. 

Nouns ending in / or /e, are gene)pally 
rendered plural It^ the change of those ter- 
minations into ue*; as, loaf, loaves; wife, 
wives. . Those which end in ff^ have the 
regular plural ; as rtjff, ruffs. • ' 

Such as have y in the singular, with «b 
other vowel in the sjime syllable, change it 
into ks in the plural ; as, beauty^ beauties ; 
ily, flies ; but the y is not change^,' when 
tlierc is another vowel in the syllable ; /as, 
Jtey, keys; delay, delaj'S. 

CASE. , ' 

In English substantives have three cases, 
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tho Nominative, the Possessive, and the 
Objective.* 

Tiie nominative case simply expresses* 
the nam*; of a thing, or the suhject. of the 
verb; as, "The ho\j plays;'' "The girU 
learn." 

The possessive case expresses the rela- 
tion of property or possession ; and has aa 
apostrophe with the letter « coming: after 
it; as, "The scholar's duty;" "My fa- 
therms house." 

When the plural ends in *, the other s is 
onnirted, but the apostrophic is retained ; as, 
" On eagles' wings ; " The drapers' com- 
pauy." < 

Sometimes also, when the singular termi- 
nators in «,the apostrophe 6 is not added ; as, 
" For goodness' sake ;" For righteousness' 
sake." 

The objective case expresses the ohject 
o^HH action, or of a relation; and general- 
ly i^llows a verb active, 'or* a preposition ; 
as, " John assists Charles;" " They live in 
London." 

English substantives are declined in the 
following manner : 

SiTtgitlar, PluraU 

J^orninative Case. A mother. Mothers. 
Possessive Case, A mother's. Mothers*. 
Objective Case, A mother. Mothers. 

* > > fh'- pr \>i 't'. of ibis objective casB, 8«e the 
Ur^e gtisoimar, pp. 04, 55. . 
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ISingvUar, Plural, * 

J^Tinninative Case. The man The men 

Posse ^v€ Case, The man's -The men's 
Objective Case. The man . The men 

ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added to^ a sub- 
stantive, to express its quality ; as, " An in- 
^nstrious man ;" " A virtuous woman ;*• 
*} A benevolent mind." 

In English the adjective is not varied on 
account of gender, number, or case. Thus 
we say, " A carpless boy ; careless girls." 
' The only variation which i^ admits, is 
that of tJie degrees of comparison. 

There are •Ommonly reckoned three de- 
grees of comparison ; the positive, compar- 
ative and superlative. 

The positive state expresses the quality 
of an object, withoiit any increase or dim- 
inution ; as good, wise, great. 

Th«*]^pmparativa degree increases or 
lessens the posititive im signiiication ; as, 
wiser, greater, less wise. 

The superlative degree increases' or les- 
sens the poisitive to the highest or lowest 
d«g*e« ; as, wisest, greatest, least wisei 

The simple word, or positive, becomes 
♦be ^comparative, by adding r or er ; and 
tlie superlative, by adding si or est^ to the 
eniT of it ; as^ wise, wiser, wisest ; great, 
greater, greatest And the adverbs more 
^Ro mosU placed before the a^ective, have 
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the same effect ; as, wise, more wise, most 

Wise. 

Monosjllables, for the most part, are 
coripared by er or est ; and dissyllables hj 
^ re and most ; as, mild, milder, mildest'; 
i'i'i.^ I', more frugal, most frugal. 

oo i\Q wordjs of very commoa use are ir- 
reguiariy formed ; as, gpood, better be.st ; 
bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; muck 
or many, more, most ; and a few others. 

PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
no'i'i, } f> Hvoid the too frequent repetition of 
th • -5 "Ji3 word ; as, ^* The man is happy ; 
he .'^benevolent; he is useful." 

Thr^re are three kinds of Pronouns, viz.. 
th-'' P irsonal, the Relative, and the A(?jec- 
tive Pronouns. 

PKRSOWL ?ROXOUVS. 

There are five Personal Pronouns ; viz. 
/, thou^ he^shc^it ; with their plurals, we.^ 
ye or ijOii^ they, 

i^ersbn-ii pronouns admit of person, num- 
ber, g-^itidor, and case. 

The persons of pronoun^ are three ia 
each of the numbers, viz. 
/, 1"^ the first per<^ofi 

T.V'. is tlj'?; po.cn'i 1 !».'- on ^ ^ Siii^rulJiir 
He^ sht^ or itj is the third person 
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We^ is the first person J 

Fe, oryott, is the second person ) Plural 

They^ is the third pereon ) 

The 'numbers of pronouns, like those of 
substantives, are two, the singular and the 
plural ; as, /, tkou^ he ; we, ye, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third per- 
son sing'ular of the pronouns, he^ she^ it. He 
18 fnasculine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nomina 
tive, the possessive,, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, ia 
general, a form diilerent from that of the 
nominative or the possessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined. 



Peri»uii. 


(.use. 


vriikgulur. 


t'lui:.!. 


First 


JSTo'in, 


I 


We 




Posses, 


Mine 


Ours 




Obj. 


Me 


Is 


Second 


Norn, 


'I'hoTi 


Ye or yoM 




Pos9es, 


Thine 


Yours 




Obj. 


Thee 


You * 


Third 


Aom, 


He 


They 


Mas, 


Posses, 


liis 


Theirs 


■ 


Obj. 


Him 


Them 


third 


Acin, 


She 


They 


fern. 


Posses* 


Kers 


Theirs 


■ H 


Obj. 


Her 


Them 


Third 


JSiom, 


It 


U'h*:y 


^Ijwier 


Posses. 


Its 


Tlicirs 


t 


Obj,, 


It 


Thetn. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, n 
general, to some word or phrase going be- 
fore, which is thence called the antecedent f 
they are who, which^ and that ; aisi, " Tl»e 
man is happy who lives virtuously."* 

What is a kind of compound relative, in- 
cluding hoth the antecedent and the rela- 
tive, and is equivalent, to that which; as, 
" This is what I wanted ;" that is to say, 
" the thing which I wanted." 

Who is applied to persons, which to ani- 
mals and inanimate things ; as, '^ He is ai 
friend^ who is faithful in adversity ;" " The * 
tird^ which sung so sweetly is flown ;" This 
is the tree^ which produces no fruit." 

Thaty as a relative, is often used to pre- 
vent the too frequent repetition of who and 
which. It is applied to persons and things ; 
as, " He that acts wisely deserves praise ;'' 
*^ Modesty is a qimlity that highly adorns a 
woman." 

. fi'^o is of both numhers, and is thus de- 
elined. 

SINGULAE XAD PLURAL. 

Nominative Who 

Possessive Whose 

Objective Whom 

Who^ sshichy what^ are called Inter rogU' 
Uvesy when they are used in asking ques- 

•See Grammar, 14lh, or any aiibaequeBt odition» 
p. 62, ^he note. 
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tions; as, ^^^Who is he?" " Which is tbe 
book ?"• " What are you doing ?" 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUWS. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mised na- 
ture, participating the properties hoth of 
pronouns and adjectives. 

Theadjc-' •' .uouns may be subdirir 
ded into four sorts, namely, the p^ssessiv^^ . 
the distributive^ the demonstrativM^ and the 
indefinite, 

1. Tbe powc^woe are those which relate 
to possession or property. 

There are seven of them, viz. my, thy^ 
kis^ her^ our^ your^ their, 

j^ine and thine^ instead ofm^ and thy^ were 
formerly used before a substantive or ad- 
jective beginning- with a vowel, or a silent . 
h ; as, "Blot otft a41 imne iriiquitieak" 

2. The distrUnttive are those which de- 
note the persons or things that make up a 
number, as taken separately and singly. 
They are, each^ every ^ either ; as, " Each of 
his brothers is in a favorable situation.'"' 

, *' Every man must account for himself" " I 
have not seen either of them." 

3. The dentonstrative are those which 
precieely point out the subjects to which 
the J reliite : this and ihat<i these' and those^ 
are of this class ; as, " This is true charity ; 
that is only its image." 

Tllw^ refers to the nearest person or thing. 
C 



^<r^ 
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■and that to the more distant : as, ^ 7%i8 man 
is more intelligent than <^a<." This indi- 
cates the latter, or last mentioned; that^ 
the former or first mentioned ; as, "Wealth 
and poverty are both temptations ; t/iat 
tend"? to excite pride ; this^ discontent." 

4. The indefinite are those which express 
their suhjeots in an indefinite or general 
manner. The following are of this kind : 
sotne^ other^ any^ one, all^ suck^ 4>c. 

Other is declined in the following ipaaneiK 

Sitjgular. PiuriJ. 

Nom. other others 

Poss. other's others'* 

Obj. others others. 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to 6«, to' 
Jo, or to suffer ; as, " I am, I rule, I_ am 
ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; Mtive^ Pas" 
she and Neuter. They s^re also divided 
into Regular^ Irregular ind Defective. 

A Verb Active expresses an action^ and 
necessarily implies an agent, and an object 
acted upon ; as, to love ; " I love Penelope.'" 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a 
sUiTering,or the receiving of an action : and 
necessarily implies aa object acted upon, 
and an agent by which it is actlid upon ; a» 
To be lovod ; ^- Pen-ilope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action 
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ner passion ; but being, or a state of being ; 
as, *'' 1 am, I sleep, I sit." 

Auxiliary or Uelping Verbs, are those bj 
the help of which the English verbs are 
}>riocipally conjugated ; thej are cifo, be^ have^ 
ska 11^ will^ may^ can, with their variations ; » 
and let and must^ which have no variation. 

To Verbs belong Number^ Ptnon^ Mood^ 
and Tefue. 

« 

RVMBER AlfD FERSOIT. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural ; as, " I love, we love." 
In each number there are three persons; as, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

First Person* I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye love^ 

Third Person. He loves. They love,. 

• 

MOODS. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the 
verb, showing tije manner in which the .be- 
ing, action, or passion, is represented. 

There are five moods of verbs^ ihc h> 
dimtive^t the Imperatwe^ the Potential^ the 
Sub^unQtfDe^ and the Infinitive, 

The Indicative Mood dimply indicates or 
declares^a thing; as, '^ He loves ;' he is lov- 
ed :" or- it asks a question ; as, ^^ Does he 
love ? I« he loved ?'' 
- The imperative Mood is used for com*- 
" mnitrliJ^, exh^rtipg, intreating, or permit-- 
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ting* ; as, '^ Depart thou ; mind je ; let us 
stay ; go in peace." 

The Potential Mood implies possihility or 
liberty, power, will, or obligation ; as, ^^^ It 
may rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; 
he would walk ; they should learn." 

The Subjunctire Mood represents a thing 
under a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
&c. and is preceded by. a conjunction, ex- 
pressed or understood, and attended by an- 
other verb ; as, " I will respect him, though 
he chide me ;" " Were he^ood, he would 
be happy;" that ij?, " if he were good." 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in 
a general and unlimited manner, without 
any distinction of number or person ; «», 
" to act, to speak^ to be feared." 

The Participle is a certain form of the 
verb, and derives its name from it partici- 
pating, not oply the properties of a verb, 
but also those of an adjeotive j as, " I am 
desirous of kmrmng him ;" Admired and 
applauded^ he became vain ;" Having Jin- 
ished his work, he submitted it ;" &c. 

There are three Participles, the Present 
or Active, the Perfect or Passive, and the 
compound Perfect ; asj " loving, loved, bar- 
ing loved." 

THE TENSES.'. 

Tense, bepng the distinction of time, might 
seem to admit only of the present, past and 
future ; but to mark it more accurately, it 
is made to consist of six variations, viz. ik^ 
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Present^ the Imperfect^ the Perfect the Phr 
ferf^t^ the First and Second Future Tentes. 

The Present Tense represents an action 
er event, as passing at the time in which it 
is mentioned ; as, ^^ I pule ; 1 am ruled ; I 
think ; I fear." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the ac- 
tion or event,' either as past and fmished, or 
as remaining unfinished at a certain time 
past ; as, "I loved her for her modesty and 
virtue ;" " They were travelling post when 
he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what 
is past, but also conveys an allusion to the 
present time ; as, " I have finished my let- 
ter ;" '!: I have seen the person that was re- 
"Commended to me." 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, 
not only as past^ but also as prior to some 
other point of time specified in the sen- 
tence ; as, "I had finished my letter before 
he arrived." 

The first Future Tense represents the 
action as yet to come, either witli or with- 
out respect to the precise time when ; as, 
" The «un will lise to-morrow 5'^ " I shall 
see them again." 

The second Future intimates thai th^ ac- 
tion wi}l be fully accomplished, at or before 
t^. time of anpther future action or event j 
B^!ff^fl shall have dined at one o'clock;" 
'' y he two houses wtli have finished their 
bii»iilte«s, when the king comes to proroguo 
them." C2 
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The Conjugation of sf verb is the reg^l 
combiDation and arrangemdnt of its several 
numbers, persoits, mopds, and tenses. 

The conjugation of an active verb is sty- 
led the ACTIVE VOICE ; and'tbat of a passive 
verb the passive voice. 

The auxiliary and active verb To have^ 
is conjugated in the following manner : 

TO HAVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pruent Tense, 
SiDgulBh Plaral. 

J Fert, I have 1 W« have 

2 Pers, Thou hast 2 Yedryouha^ 

'''"'• hSbtc"'! »'•'«'•'- 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

• 1 I had 1 We hM 

2 TboQ hadst 2 Ye or yon had 

3 He, 9^4. had 3 ; Thej had* 

* The verbSfthoogh conjugated at large through all 
their teoBesfChat the learners mayJbja fulland re|^- 
ular display of them, more completely understand 
their nature and use, need not be wholly committed 
to memory, by young persons who are beginning 
the study of grammar. UihtsimpU teQses,namelya 
the preseni and the tmrnrfeet together with the>lr»r 
future tense, should in the firit iastance, be com- 

* mitted to memory, and the rest carefully perused 
and explained, the business wlH not be tedious to 
the scholars, and their progfess wUl be rendered 
more obvious and pleasing. Thd general view of 
the eubjectt thus acquired and impressed, may b« 

^ adfterwards extended with ease and advanti^e* 
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Ferfttt Tense. 
Singular. Plaral. 

1 I have had 1 Wfe have had 

2 Thou hast had 2 Ye sr you have had 

3 He haa had 3 Thej have had 

Pluperfect Tense* 
Singular. Phiral. 

1 I had had 1 We had had 

52 Thoahadstfaad 2 Ye or you bad had 

3 He had had 3 They bad had 

^tr*t Future Tense, . 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall or will have 1 We shall orwill have 

"9 Thou shall or wilt have 2 Ye or you shsdl or will 

[hftvo 
3 He shall or will have 3 They shall erwill have 

Second Future Tense,. - 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall have had 1 We shall have had 

2 Thou wilt have had 2 Yeoryou wilt have had 

3 He will have had 3 They will have had 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 Let me have 1 Let us have 

2 Have thou, or do thou 2 Have ye, or do ye or^ 

have you have 

3 Let him have 3 Let them have 

POTENTIAL MOO^. 

FMekt Terhse. 
.fiiBguIar. . Plural 

1 I may or can have ' .. \ We may or can have 

2 Thou mayst «r caost .2 Ye or you may or 

hav/B can have 

3 He maj or ca& have 3 Tlicy may orcan have 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular* "^ Flural. 

1 1 ojij^ht, cottid, would 1 We mtght^could^ would 
«r should have or should have 

2 i'hou mighttt, coiildst 2 Ye or you on ight, couM, 

wouldst , or f houldst would,or shouM ha v^ 
have 

3 He might, could,woiild 3 Tbej mightt coold, 

or should have wouldor should have 

Perfect Tense. 
Si^jTular. Floral. 

1 T may or can have had 1 We mayor c^n have hx\d 

2 f bou raaj »t or canst ^Yc^or yon may or can 

have had "have had [had 

3 He mayo** can have bad 3 I'hey may or can have 

Pluperfect' Tense, 
SingulaTv I*lural. 

t 1 tnight, could»would, 1 We n>igbt,could,woij'4» 
or should hnve had or should h^ve hnd 

2 Thou migfatst,couUUt, 2 Ye or you might, could, 

worlds!, or shouldet would^ or should have 
have had had 

3 Hemight.could,would,3They rai^^'bt, conId» 

or should have had i^ould,«r should have had 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense,- 
Singular. Plural. 

1 If I have 1 U we have 

2 If thou have 2 If vesr ^ou have 

3 If he have 3 If they have* 

* J'he rem^iinine: tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
are. i^ genenl, similar to the corjrespondent tenses 
of the indioHve mood ; with the addition to the 
verb of a (^r^njoncti.**, expressed or implied, deno- 
ting a GOBditioB, motive, wUh, sappoMtiou, kc. It 
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INFINITIVE xMOOP. 
JFrestnt To have. Perfect To have had. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present or Jictivg Having. 
Perfect or Passive Had. ' 
Compound Perfect Ravings had. 

The auxiliary and neuter verb Tobe^ is 
cpnjugatcd as follows : 

TQ BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOO. 

Present Tense. 
Singlar. Plural. 

1 I am 1 We are 

2 Th«« art 2 Ye or you art 

3 He, she or it, is 3 They are 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular* Plural. 

1 I ^ai 1 We were 

3 Thou wast . 2 Ye or you were 

3 Ee was .5 They were 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I have been 1 We have been 

2 Thou hast been 2 Ye oryou have be^n 

3 He hath or has been 3 Tkej have been 

will be proper to direct the learner to repeat all the 
tenses.of this mood, with a conjunction prefixed te 
eaeh of them. For the propriety of conjugating 
the subjunctive mood in this manner, see the larg- 
er grammar, /ovr/e^nf/i, oranj subsequent edition, 
pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes on the nineteenth 
f«le of Syntax. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Angular. i'tural. 

1 I had been 1 We bad been 

2 Thou badst been 2 Te or jou had beem 
S He had been ^ 3 Thej had been 

Fint Future Tense. 
Singular. PlaraU 

1 1 iihal] or will be 1 We shall or will be 

2 Thou shalt or wilt be 2 Ye oryou ahall orwill be 

3 He shall or will be 3 They shall or will be 

Second Futur$ Tense, 
Sin^^lar. I'ltira]. 

1 1 shrill have been 1 We shall have been 
S Thou wilt hare been 2 Ye or jou will have beem 
3 He will have been 3 They will have tieen 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 Let me be 1 Let us be 

2 Be thou.or do thou be 2 fie ye or you.or do ye be 

3 Let him be 3 Let them be , 

■ « ' ■ 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I may or cm be 1 We may or can be 

2 Thou mayat orcanst be 2 Ye or you may or can be 

3 He may or can bo 3 They may or can be 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 1 might oould.would, 1 We might^could, would, 

or should be or should be 

^2 Thou miffhist^couldst. 2 Ye on you might, could^ 

would«t or shoulH<it be would, or should be 
3 U« might.oould, would 3 1'he^ might, could^ 
or should be would or should be 
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Perfect Tense, 
Singular. t'laral. 

1 I majroroanhaveb«en 1 Wemayoroan have been 

2 bhouuiajTfii or canst 2 Ye tfr^od major can 
have beeo iiave been 

3 He may or can have been 3 Th^y m«j^ or can hav» 

been 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular VJaral 

1 1 might, could, would, 1 We might^could would, 

or should have been or should hbve been 

S Thou mightat couJdst, 2 Ye or yeu might, could 
wouldst, or shoaldst would, or should have 

have been been 

3 He might,could, would,3Thejmight,coukl,would. 
or should have been or should have been 

SUBJUx\CTIVE MOOD. * 

Present Tense. 
Singular Plural 

1 If I be 1 If we be 

5fr If thou be S If ye or you h% 

3 If he be 8 If they be 

Imperfect Tense. 
Birgular *. Plural 

1* If I were 1 If ve were 

S \{ thou wert 2 If ye or you were 

3 U he were 3 If they were* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present To be. . Perfect. To kave beei. 

* The remaining tenses of this mood are, in gea- 
«ral simihr to the .•©rre?pomlent tenses ot the IB> 
dlo ative mood. See note at psf^e 33. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

JPresent Being. Perfect Been. 

Compound Perfect, Having beea. 

Of the Conjugation of Regular Verbis 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when 
they form their imperfect tense of the in- 
dicative mood, and their perfect participle 
hy adding to the verb ed, or d only when 
^he verb ends in e ; as, 

PrtsfifU, Imperfect. Perfect Partitipl , 

I favour I favoured Favoured 
I love I loved Loved 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated im 
the following manner : 

^ TO LOVE. 

IKDICATfVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular Flucal 

1 I love 1 We love 

2 Thou I ©vest [er loves aTe or you love 
^> He, she, or it loveth 3 They love 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular ' . Plural 

1 I loved • 1 We loved 

I Tbou lovedat 2 Ye or yeu loved 
:i He loved 3 They loved 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular PJnral 

I I fcave loved . 1 Wc have loved 

^? Thou "hast loved 2 Ye or you have fove«l 

:] He haith or has loved 3 They have loved 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plaral. 

1 I have loved 1 We had lored 

2 Thou faadst loved S Ye or you had loted 

3 He had loved 3 Thev had loved 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall or will love 1 We shall or will love 

2 Thou shalt or wilt love 2Ye or you shaD orwill love 

3 He shall or will love * 3 They shall or will love 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. « 

1 I shall have loved X We shall have loved [ed 

2 Thou wilt have loved 2 Ye or you shaUhavelov- 

3 He will have loved 3 They will have loved 

IMPiiRATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 Let me love 1 Let us love 

2 Love thou or do thou 2 Love ye or you,or do ye 
love love 

3 Let him lore ^ 3 Let them love 

POTENTIAL MOOrr. 
Present Tense. 
Singular Plural 

1 I may or can love ^ l- We may or can love 

2 Thou may stor canst love2Ye or you mayor can Ipve 

3 He may or can love 3 They may or can love 

Imperfect Tense. 
lingular Plural 

1 I might, could, would 1 We might,couId,would9 
or should love or should love 

2 Thou mightst, couldst, 2 Ye oryou might, could, 
wouldst or shouldst love would, or should love 

3 He might,could, would 3They might,could, would 
•r thould love or should love 

B 
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Perfect Tense. 
SineuUr* PluraL £etl 

1 I may or can have loved 1 We may dr can hare lov- 

2 Thou raayst or canst 2 Ye or jou'- may or can 
have loved have loved 

3 H" may or can have 3 They naay or can hare 
loved loved 

« 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Sinjsfiilar. Plura). 

t I might,coWd,wonld or 1 We mig;ht,could,would 
' should have l.oved . or should have loved 

2 Tkonroightst, couldst, 2 Ye Oryou jraight,coiild, 
wouldst or ehouldst would or should have 
>>^ve loved loved 

3 He mighf,conld,w nld, 3Thfeymicht,cou}d,n-ould 
, or shouia nave loved or should have loved 



SUBJUNCTIVE jMOOD. 

• Present Tense. 
Siriqrnlar. Phira 

1 If I love 1 If we love 

2 If thou love 2 If ye or you love 

3 If he love 3 If they love*" 

. INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, To Ipve Perfect. To have lovecl 

PARTICIPLES- 

Present., Lovitisr. Perfect^ Loved- 
Compotmd Pt feot. Having loved 



•Th- remaining tenses of this 'mooq^ are, in 8:en- 
eral similar to the correspondent tenses in the indie^ 
•ative xuooa* hee note at page 32, 
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PASSIVE. "^ 

Verbs passive are called regular, wkea 
they form their perfect .participle by the 
slcldition ofdovtd^ to the verb ; as, from tke 
verb^ ^^ To love," is formed the passive, *' I 
am loved, I was loved, I shall be loved, &c.^' 

A passive v^rb is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to be^ 
through all its changes of number, person^ 
mood, and tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE^ LOVED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Present T^nse, 
Shi^lnr. riural 

1 I am loved 1 We are loveil . 

12 Thou art loved 12 Ye or you are Wed 

3 He is loved 3 They are loved 

Imptrfpct Tense. 
■ Singular, Plurnl. 

1 I was loved • 1 We were loved 

2 Thou wast loved 2 Ye or you were loved 

3 He was loved 3 They were loved 

Perfect Tense. 
Singtilnr. Pbijral. 

1 I have been loved 1 We have been loved [ed 

2 'Thou ha?t been loved • .2 Yeoryou have been lov- 
S Hehathorh^been lovedS They have been loved 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singiilar. ' Plurail. 

1 I hove been loved 1 We had been loved [edl 

2 ThoM hodst been loved 2 Yeor yoi: had bt-f n lov- 

3 H« had b«cn lov«d 3 They had beea lov«d 
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^ Fir$t FiUwre Temte. 

Singular. Plural. 

i I shall or wiU be loved 1 We shall or will be lore4 

8 Thou shalt or wilt .be 2 Ye or you shdll or will 

loTed . i be loved [ed 

8 He ehallprwill be loved 3 The j shallot will be lo-r* 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 1 shall have been loved 1 We shall have been loved 

S Thou wilt have been 2 Ye or you will have been 

' loved loved £ed 

S He will have been loved 3 They will have been Ioy- 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 Let me be loved 1 Let us be loved 

t Be thou loved, or do 2 Be ye or you loved, #r 

thou be loved do ye be loved 

3 Let htm be loved 3 Let them be loved 

POTEISTTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I may orcan be loved 1 We may or can be loved 

2 Thou mayst or canst 2 Ye or you may or can 
be loved ^ be loved [ed 

3 He mayorcan be loved 3 They may ot can be lov- 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I might, codld, would, 1 We might,oould,would, 
or should be loved or should be loved 

2 Thou mightst,couldst, 2 Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldstbe would or should be lov^ 
loved ed 

S He might,could,would 3Theymight,could,would^ 
i»r should be loved or thould be loved 
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Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural 

H I may or can have been 1 We may or caQ faavt 

loved been lored 

S Thou mayst or canst 2 Ve or you may vr can 

have been loved have been loved 

3 He may or can have 3 They may or canrhave 
beenlot^d .been loved 

Pluperfect Tente, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 I might, could, would, 1 We might,cou]d,would, 
or should have been or should have been 
loved loved 

2 Thou mightst^cooldst, 2 Te or you might,could, 
wouldet, or shouldst would, or should have 
have been loved been loved 

3 He might,could,would,3 Tbe^ might^could, would 
* or shoujid have been or should have been Jov^ 

loved « ed 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

ISngular. Plural. 

1 If 1 be loved 1 If we be loved 

t 1 f thou be loved 2 If ye or you be loved . 

S If Jie be loved . 3 If they be loved 

Jmperfeet Tense., 
Sinjtilar. PInral. 

1 If I were loved 1 If we were loved 

2 I thou wert loved 2 If ye or you were loved . 

3 If be were loved 3 If they were loved* 

* The remaining tenses in this mood, are, in gcil^ 
«ral similar to the correspondeTit t* a t ? of ih<i indic* 
ative mood. See the note at ^a^c 32. 

D2 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, - Perfect. 

To be loTed To have been loTed 

PARTICIPLES. 
Preteni, Being loved 
Perfect or Passive . Compound Perfect 

Loved Having been loved 

Irregular Verbs. 
Irrei^lar Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and thejr per- 
fect participle, by the additipa of d or ed to 

the verb ; as, 

Present Imperfect Perf. or Pass, Pari, 

. I begin Ib^gan * begun 

I know I knew known 

Irregular Verbs are of vnrious sorts. - 

1. Sach as hjaiye the present and imper- 
fect tenses, and perfect participle the same ; 



Present Imperfect Perfect Participle 
Cost cost cost 

Put put put 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense and 
perfect participle the same ; as, 

Pr&sent . Imperfect Perfect Participle 
Abide abode abode 

Sell sold . sold 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, andt 
perfeet participle different-; as, 

Present Imperfect Perfect Participle 
Arise arose arisen 

Blow blew blown 

The follov^ing list of the Irregular rerbe 

will, it is presumed, be found both compre- 

kessive and accurate. 
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Pretent 
Abide 
Am 
Arise 

Awake 



Bea]r/o6 rtngforikhare 



Imperfect 
abode 
was 
arose 
awoke R. 



Bear to carry 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend 
Bereave 
Beseech 
Bid 
Bind 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Build 
Burst 
Buy 
Cast 
Catch 
Chide 
Choose 

Cleave to stick 
or adhere 



bore 
beat 
began 
bent 
bereft n. 
besought 
bid bade 
bound 
bit 
bled 
blew 
broke ' 
bred 
brought 
built 
~l>urst 
bought 
cast 

caught K. 
chid 
chose 
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Cleave, to split clove or cleft 

Chng clung 

Clothe clothed 

Come . c&me 

Cost cost 

Crow crew r. 

Creep crept 

Cut cut 

Dare to venture durst 
Bare a. to chalUnge 

Deal dealt 



Perf,orP(us, Part, 

abode 

been 

arisen 

awaked 

bom 

borne 

beaten beat 

begun 

bent 

bereft r, 

besought 

bidden bid 

boui^d 

bitten bit 
. bled 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brought 

built 

burst 

bought 

cast 

Caiight R. 

chidden chid 

chosen >k. 



cleft cloveR 

clang 

clad R. 

come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

cut 

dared 

dealt m. 
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Present 


Imperftct 


Perf, or Pott. Pari^ 


Dig 


dugit. 


dug R. 


Do 


did 


- done 


^ Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Drink 


draiik 


drunk 


Dwell 


jwelt R. 


dwelt R. 


Eat . 


eat or ate 


eateii 


Fall 


feU 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fledi . . 


Fling 


flung 


4ung 


Fly 


flew 


flotwi 


Forajet 


forgdt,,^ 


forgoibBQToi|;©t 


Forsake 


ibfSook 


forsaken n 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


got , 


Gild 


gilt R. 


glltR. 


Gird 


girtR 


girt R. 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graveR 


Grind 


ground 


. ground 


Grow 
Have 


grew 
had 


grown 
had 


U^i^S 


hung R. 


. hungR. 


Heat . 


• heard 


. heard 


Hew ' 


hewed 


hewn R. 


Hide 


hid 


hidden hit 


Hit 


, hit. 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held 


Hint 


. hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


itfat 


knit B. 


knit R^ 


Know 


knew 


knowR 


Lade 


laded 


ladea 





mrmoui^Y 


4d 


present 


Jniperfeet 


Ptff. or PatsPMrk 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead #• 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie to l'U4ofwn 


lay 


. lain 


Load 


loaded 


laden R. 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


mad« 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown R. 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Fut 


put 


put 1 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


rode or ridden 


Ring 


ningreuf 


<^ rung 


Rise 


rose 


.risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


flawed 


sawn R. 


Say 


said 


said 


See \ 


saw 


seen * 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


^sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 


shaped 


shaped shapes 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven R. 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone r. 


shone r. 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Shrink 


shrunk 


shrunk 


Shred 


shred 


abred 
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Present 
Shut 
Sing 
Siak 
Sit 
Slay 
^ Sleep 
Slide 
Sling 
Slink 
Slit 
Smite 
Sow 
Speak 
Speed 
Spi;nd 
Spill 
Spin 
Spit 
Split 
Spread 
Spring 
Stand 
Stt'.al 
SUok 
Sling 
Stiak 
Sivide 
Sfrike 
String 
Strive 
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Imperfect Per/, or Pats, Part, 
shut shut 



sung sang 
sunk sank 
sat , 
slew 
slept 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
slit R. 
smote 
sowed 
spoke 
sped 
spent 
^"spilt R. 
spun 
spit sJ3at 
split 
spread^ 



sung 

sunk 

sat 

slain 

slept 

slidden 

slung 

sluiik 

slit 07* slitted 

smitten 

sown R, 

spoken 

sped 

spent 

spilt R. 

spun 

spit spitten 

split 

spread 



sprung spi'ang ' ' sprung 



' stood 

stole 

stuck 

stung 

stunk 

strode or strid 

struck 

strung 

strove 



stood 

stolen 

stuck , 

stung 

stunk 

stridden 

stricken 

stnmg 

striven 



Strow or strew strewed strewed j '^Ttrwed'"'^''*^ 



Swear 

S.V.3.lt 

Swell 

Swira 

Sw'ng 

Take 

Teaeb 



swore 
swet R. 
swelled 
swam swum 
• sTi*ung 
took 
taught 



»wom 

swet R. 

swollen R. 

swum 

swung 

taken 

taught 
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Prtftnt. 


ImptrftcL 


Perf.wrPasM.Pari. ^ 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Till 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought . 


Thrive 


throve r. 


thriven 


Thro'.v 


threw 


thrown 


T'.l-t^Qt 


tlirust 


thn'st 


Titad 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


Wfixen R. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Wetp 


wept 


wept ' 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wouxid 


Work 


wrought 


wrought worked 


W^rin^ 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote ^ 


writtfen 



The verbs which are conjugated regularly, at 
well ais irregularly^ are marked with an r^ 1 hose , 
preterites an 1 participles, which are first mentioned 
ID the list, geem to be the most eligible. 

DFFECTIVE VERBS. 
Defective Verbs are those which- are 
wed only in some of their moods and ten- 
ses : as, am, nas^ been ; ean^ could ; m ay 
might ; §hall^ shoidd ; will^ would^ ^c. 

ADVERB. ' 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined t9 a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to anoth- 
er adverb, to express some quality or cir- 
cumstance respecting: it: as, ^^He reads 
veil ,•" ^» A truly food man ;" ^* He writes 
very correctly.^^ 

ISome adverbs are rompared,thus ; " Soon, 
sooner, soonest; ofteoi ofienef, ofienest.'' 
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Those eDding in ly^ are compared bj mort 
and mo8t^ as, ^^ Wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely." 

The followiDSf are a few of the Adrerbs. 
Ouce lastiy presently quickly not 
now before often ^ perhaps how 

here lately much indeed more 

PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions serye to •osnect words with 
one another, and to show the relation be- 
tween them. They are for the most part 
set before nouns and pronou&s ; as, ^^ He 
went from London to York;" "She is 
a6ove disgfuise ;" "They are supported by 
industry." 

The following^ is a list of the principal 
prepositions : 

Of into above at off 

to within below near on or upon 

for . without between up among 

by over beneath down after 

with under from 'before about 

in..^ through beyood behind against 

CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
•hiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, 
out of two or more jsentences, to make bat 
one. It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjuoctiona are principally divided into 
two Bort^, the copulatiye and Disjuir«Tivi:. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to 
connect or continue^Ag sentence, by expres- 
sing an addition, asyqppotiti^n, a cause, &c. 
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••s, ^^ He and his brother reside in London ;'' 
** 1 will go if he wijl accompanj me ;" 
*' You are happy because you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive .serves, not 
enly to connect and continue the sentence, 
but also to express opposition of meaning 
in different degrees : as, " Though he was 
• frequently reproved, yet^ ho did not re- 
form ;" "They came with her, but went 
away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal 
conjunctions : 

The Copulative. And^ that, both, for, 
therefore,if,then, since, because, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive. But, than, though, ei- 
ther, or, as, unless, neither, nor, lest, j^et^ 
notwithstanding. 

IJNTERJECTION. 

Interjections are words thrown in be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, to express 
the passion or emotions of the speaker t as, 
*' O ! I have alienated my friend ; Alas ! I 
fear for life ;" " O virtue ; how amiable 
thou art !" 

The following are some of the Interjec- 
tions : O ! pish r heigh ! lo ! behold ! ah I' 
tush ! fie ! hush ! hail ! 

OF DERIVATION, 
Words are derived from one another i» 
various ways, viz. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs: 
as from " to love" comes " lover " 

2. Verbs are derived from substantive^ 

E 
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adjectives, and sometimes from adverbs : as. 
from "■ salt,"' comes "to sail,'''' from *^ warirj*' 
comes " to warm" from " forward" comes 
" to forward." 

3. Adjecti-ves are derived from substan- 
tives : as froin '■• health" comes ''healthy.'' 

4. Substantives are derived from adjec- 
. lives : as, from "white" comes" whiteness.'* 

6. Adverbs are derived from adjectives ; 
as from "base" comes " basel3^" 
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SY'NTAX. 

The third part of Grammar is Syntax 
.which (reals Ot the ag'reemc^t andconstruc- 
tron of words in a seiittnce. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, 
forming a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, srMPLE and 

COMPOUND. 

A simple sentence has in it bat one s^^ii'h- 
ject, and one finiie verb ; as, "Life is short."' 

A compound sentence contains two or 
more simple sentences, joined together L»y 
cne or more connective words; a?, "Lite 
is short, and art is lon^." 

Aphraseistwo or more words ng'htly 
put tog-ether, making sometimes part of 14 
sentence, and sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a i^imple st;r.teuce 
arc, the subject, the attribute, and the object* 

I'iic subject is the thing chiefly spoken 
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©f ; the attribute is the thing or action af- 
firmed, or denied of it ; and the object is 
the thing affected by such action. 

TlJe nominative denotes the subject, and 
usually goes before the verb or attribute ; 
and the word or phrase denoting the object, 
follows the verb : ai^'Si wise man governs 
his passions.'^ Her^ra wise man is the sub- 
ject ; goverris the attribute, or thing affirm- 
ed ; and his passions^ the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two. parts 
Concord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word 
has with another, in gender, number, case 
or person. 

Government is that power which one part 
of speech has over another, in directing its. 
mood, tense, "or 'case, 

. RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its Rominative 
case, in nuitkber and person ( as, '' I learn ;" 
•*^Thou art improved j" " The birds sing." 

RULE IL 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular 
number, joined together by one or more 
copulative conjunctions, have, verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns agreeing with theta in the 
pli^ral number : as, " Socrates and Plato 
'stcre wiie ; they were the most eminent phi- 
losophers ©f Greece ; " The sun thnt rolls 
over our heads, the food that we receive, 
the rest that we enjoy, &:n]y odmoni^'^t r.s of 
a superior and Svipeiiatending poweJ*- 
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RULE III. 

The conjunction disjanctive has an effect 
contrary to that of the conjunctioQ copula- 
tive ; for as the verb, noun, or proiipun is 
referred to the preceding terin^ taken sep- 
arately, it mu$t be in the sing-nlar number : 
as, ^^ Ignorance or negligence lias caused 
this mistake^ ;" " John or James or Joseph 
intends to accompany me." . ^^ There m in 
many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
standing." 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying maajr, 
may have a verb or pronoun agreeing with 
it, either of the singular or plural number ; 
yet not without regard to the import of the 
word, as conveying unity or plurality of 
idea, as, '^ The meeting was large ;" " The 
parliament is dissolved ;^^ ^^ The nation ir 
powerful ; " My people do not consider : 
they have riot kpown me ;" " The multitude 
eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;" "The council were divided ia their 
sentiments." 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with theit 
antecedents, and the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender and number ; as, " This is 
the friend whpm I love ; " That is the vice 
which I hate." " The king and the queem 
had put on their robes." *^ The moon ap- 
pears and «/m shine9y but the light is not A«r 
ewn." 
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The relative is of the same person as the 
antecedent, and the verb agrees with it ac- 
cordingly: as "Thou who lovest wisdom," 
•^ I who speak from experience." 

^ RULE Vi. 

The relative is the nominative case to 
the verb, when no nominative comes be- 
tween 4t and the verb : as, '' The master 
'who taught us ; ^' The trees which are plants* 
ed." ' . • 

When a nominative^ comes between the 
relative and the verb, the relative is govern- 
ed by some word in its own member of the 
sentence ; as, " He who preserves me, to 
'whom I owe my being, whose I am, arid - 
, n'hom I serve, is eternal." . 

• RULEVil. » 

When the relative is preceded by two 
nominatives of different persons, the rela- 
'tive'and verb may agree in person with ei- v 
ther-, according to the sense : as, " / am the 
man who coirimand 3^ou," or, " I am- the man 
%t:ho commands you." 

RULE VIIL 

Every adjective, and every adjective pro- 
noun, belongs to a substantive, expressed or 
understood / as, " He is a good as well as a • 
v^ise man ;" '' Feze are happy ;" that is 
'^persons ;" " TJiis is a pleasant walk ; thr.t 
is, '' Thi^walk is^^^ &c. 

Adjective pronouns mus! agree, in num- 
ber, with their substantive : as, '' This 
book, these books ; that sort, thote sorts; 
another road, other roads." 

E2 
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RULE IX. 

The article c or an agrees witji Dovns in 
the 8in§^uiar. number only, individually or 
collectiWly : as ^^ A Christian, an Infidel, a 
score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree with 
nouns iu the singular or plural number ; as, 
" the garden, the houses, the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted ; 
when used, they should be justly applied, 
according to the distinct nature ; as, « Gold 
is corrupting ; The sea is green ; A lion is 

bold." 

RULEX. 
One substantive governs another signify- 
ing a different thing, in the possessive or 
genitive case':) as, " My father's house ;** 

" Mah^s happiness ;" " Virtue's reward." 

RULE XL 

Active verbs govern the objective cBse^ 
as, " Truth ennobles her ;" She comforts 
me ;" " They support us /" " Virtue re- 
wards herfollowers."^^ 

RULEXIL 

One veil) governs another that follows it, 
•r depends upon it, in the infinitive mood J 
as, " Cease to do evil ; learn to do well ;" 
" We should be prepared, to render an ac- 
count of our actions." 

The preposition to, though generally 
used before the. latter verb, is Sometimes 
properly omitted ; as " 1 heard him say it ;" 
mstead of, " to say it." 
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RULE XIII. 
^ In tbe use of words and phrases which, 
01 point of time, relate to each other, a due 
regard to that relation should be observed, 
lastead of saving, " The Lord hath given^ 
and the Lord hath taken away ;''■ we should 
say ; " The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath 
/afeenaway." Instead of " I remanBer the 
family mere than twenty years ;" it should 
he^ *^ I have remembered the family more than 

twenty years,^^ 

RULE XIV. 
Participles have the same government as 
the verbs have from which they are deriv- 
ed / as, " I am weary with hearing him ;" 
She is inMructing us ;" " The tutor is ad" 
monishing Charles. ^^ 

RULE XV. 
Adverbs, though they have no govem- 
tnent of case, tense, &c. require an appro- 
priate situation in the sentence, viz. for the 
most part before adjectives, after verbs ac- 
tive or neuter, and frequently between the 
auxiliary and the verb: as, " He made a very 
sensible discourse ; he spoke unaffectedly and 
Jorcifil^ ; and was attentively heard by the 

whole assembly." 

RULE XVI. 
Two negatives, in English, destroy one 
another, or aro equivalent to an affirmative; 
as, "JVbr did they not perceive him;" that is, 
" they did perceive him." " His lan- 
guage, though inelegant, is not vngrammmP- 
imU ; that is, ^^ it is grammaticaL" 
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RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective casejf 
as, " I have heard a good character of her ; 
" From him that is needy turn not away ;" 
" A wojhI to the wise is sufTicient /or them ;"- 
" We may "be good and happy without rich- 
es, '^'^ 

RULE XVHI. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods 
and tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and 
pronouns : as^ " Oandour is to he approved 
and practised ;" " If thou sincerely desire 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she re* i7/ assured- 
ly be found by thee and prove a rich re- 
ward ;" " The master taught her arii me 
to write ;" '• He and she were school-fel- 
lows."' 

RULE XiX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, 
«ome the subjunctive mood, after them. It 
is a general rule, that, when somelhingf con- 
tingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunc- 
tive ought to be used: as, "i/*I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" ''• he will not be 
pardoned, wn/e^* he repent.''^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and ab- 
solute nature require the indicative- mood. 
'^ As virtue advances so vice recedes ;" " He 
is healthy because he is temperate." 

RULE XX. 

* When the qualities of different things are 

compared, the latter noun or prcnoun is 

Bot governed by the conjunction ^kan or as^ 



Ibotjarree^ with the verb, or is governed 
hy the verb or the prepesition, expressed 
or Understood ; as, ^'^ Thou art wiser than 
I ;" that is, '' than I am.'' " They loved him 
more than ine ;" i. e. ^' more than they 
loved me ; " The sentiment is ' weii ex- 
pressed by Plato, but much better hy 
Solomon than him ;" that is " than by 
him." 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagree iable repetitions and to 
express our ideas in a few words, an elip- 
«e8, or omission of some words, is freq^^ntly 
admitted. Instead of saying, " He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he 
was a good man ;" we use the elipsee and 
Bay, "he wa? a learned, wise and good man." 

Wheo the omission of words would ob- 
scure the sentence, weaken its force, or be 
attended with an impropriety, they myst be 
■expressed. In the sentence, " VVe are apt 
to love who love us," the word tfum should 
be suppHed. " A beautiful field and trees," 
is not proper language. It should be, 
*' Beautiful fields and trees," or " A bcauti- 
Aii field and fine trees." 

RULh XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should corres- 
pond to each other : a regulni^ and depend- 
dant construction throughout should be care- 
fufty preserved. The following sentence is 
therefore inaccnrate : " He was ' more ho- 
le v<^d, but not so much admired, as Cinthio." 
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More requires ^/Vf??T\ft<Tit,which is no where 
found in the sc^J.enne. It should be, "He 
\vff'3 wore bolovedthan Cinlhio, but not so 
iT>urIi admired." 



PROSODY. 
Prosody con^sists of two parts : the for- 
mer teRchos the true pronunciation of 
word*, comprising- accent, quantity, empha^ 
His, pause, and. tone, and the latter, tke laws 

of VERSIFICATroN. 

ACCE.KT. 

Accent is the laying of peculiar stress of 
the voice on a certain, letter orsylls^le in a 
word, that it may be better heard than the 
rest ©F distinguished from them: as in tke 
word presume^ tho stress of the voice must 
be on the letter ?«, and second syllable^ 
aume^ which take tlie accent. 

t^UA:^^TITY. 

The quantity of a syllable is that which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. Is is conj^id- 
cred as long- or uhort 

A vowel or sylltl*ie i.^ long, when the 
accent-is on tlio vowel; which occasions it 
to be slower j^Jned in pronunciation, to the 
following leU-:!r: as, "Fall, bale, snood, 
house, feature *' • 

A syllabic is short, when the accent is on 
'Ciif consonKiit Vfhich occasions the vowel 



to be quickly jo ins ti t© the siicccieclin^ let- 
ter.: as, " an'i, lonr/et, hiir/'^v^r.'^ 

A long syllable reqnire.^i doviblc the (inac 
of a ghort one in proncuDciii^f it : thu?, 
'' Mate" and ''■ note" shoata be pronoiiuced 
a« slowly again as '' mat'' and " net.*' 

KMPHASIS. , 

By emphasis is meant a strcrgcr and Asl- 
ler sound of voice, by which we distingiiifh 
some word or w ords on ^vhich no design to 
lay particular stress, and to show how it ?)f- 
fects the rest of, the scntenc". Sc^nietinies 
the emphatic wonls must be distin2;uished 
by a particular tone of voice, as well e.s by 
a greater stress. 

PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in spfakinc; or re^dlnaf, 
are attotal cessation of the voice, during a 
perceptible, and, in many cases, a ineasura- 
ble space of ^»n^e. 

TOM'S. 

Tones are diiTeixr.t Jxdb from euiphr:?is 
and pauses: consist:. ]g- in the modulalion of 
the roice, the notes or variations of sornd 
which we employ, in the expres«iou of cur 
sentiments. 

VERSIFICATlOr^, 

Versification is the arrangement of a. cer- 
tain number and variety or-vllabics, accord- 
iDg to certain law3. ' 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last 
sound of one verse, tathe lact sound or syl- 
labic of another. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Is the art of dividing a written composi^ 

tion into sentences, or parts of sentences^ 

hy points or stops, for the porpose of mark- 

* ing the diiSerent pauses, wt^ich the sense 

and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest 
pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double that 
of the comma ; the Colon, double that of 
the semicolon ; and the Period, deuble that 
of the colon. 

The points are marked in the following 
manner : 

The Comma , The Colon : 

The Semicolon ; The Period . 
COMMA. 
The comma usually separates those part» 
•fa sentence, which, though very close Ij 
connected in sense, require a pause between 
them: as, "I remember^ with gratitude^ 
bis love and services." ^' Charles is be- 
loved, estee^ied, and respected." i 

irEMfi.OLOS \ 

The Semicolon is usedjfor dividing a com- , 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not | 
so closely connected as those which are j 
separated by a comma, nor yet so little dc- j 
pendant on each other, as those which are 
distinguished by a colon : as, ^' Straws switn 
on the surface ; but pearls lie at the bottom.'^ 

C» 1A)N. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence 
into two or more parts, less connected than 



I 
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those whi(5b are separated by a semicolon ; 
but not so independent as separate, distinct 
sentences : as, " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness : there 
is no such thing in the world." 

, PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete and indepen- 
dent, and not connected in construction with 
the following sentence, it is marked with a 
period : as, " Fear God. Honour the King. 
Have charity towards all men.'' 



Besides the points which mark the pauses 
in discourse, there are others that denote a 
differont modililation of yoice, in correspon- 
dence to the sense* These are, 
The Interrogative point, ? 
The Exclamation point, ! 
The Parenthesis, () 
as; " Are you sincere ?'' 

" How excellent is a grateful heart ! 
" Know then this truth (enough for man to know,) 
" Virtue alone is happiness below." 

The following characters are also fre- 
quently used in composition. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' : as, ^^tho\ 
judgM." 

am 
A Caret, marked thus, a : as \^ I dili- 
gent." * A 

F 
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A Hyphen, which is thus raarl^ed - : as, 
" Lap-dog, to-morrow." 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, 
*' Faa'cy." The Grave Aeceatp thus ' : as 
" FaVour. . 

The proper mark to distinguish a long 
syllable is^ this v : as, *^ Rosy :'* and a short 
one this • : as '^ Folly." The last is called 
a Breve. 

A Diaeresis, thus marked*;, s^ows tliat 
two vowels forn> separate syllables ; as^ 
Creator." 

A Section is thus marked §. 

A Paragraph^ thus T. , 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at 
tht5 beginning, and two direct ones at the 
end of a phrase or passage : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is mam." » 

Crotchets or Brackets serve to inclose a 
particular word or sentence. They are 
marked thus []. 

An Index or Hand 0:^ points out a re- 
markable passage. 

A Brace > unites three poetical lines ; 

or connects a number of words, in prose, 
with one common term. 

An Asterisk or little star * directs the 
reader to some note in the margin. 

An Eljpscs is thus marked : as, 

g, for King, 



it K o.,-^ for Kins:, 
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An Obelisk, which is marked thusf, and 
Parallete thus ||, together with "the letters 
of the alphabet and fip:ures, are used as ref- 
ferences to the margin. 



CAPITALS. 

The following words should begin with 
eapitals. • 

1st, The first word of every book, chap- 
ter, letter, paragraph, &c. 

Sd, The first word after a period, and 
freqweotly after the note^ of interrogation 
and exclamation. 

3d, "* he names of the Deity : as, Gody 
lehovah, the Supreme Being, &c. 

4th, Proper names of* persons, places^ 
ship^ &c. 

' 5th, Adjectives derived from the proper 
names of places : as, Grecian, Roman,- Eng^ 
lish, &c. 

6th, The first word of an eyample, and of 
a quotation in a direct form : as, " Always 
remember this ancient maxim; "Know 
tkyself" 

7th, The first word of every line of poet- 

8th, The pronoun /,>ind the interjection 
O! 

9tb, Words of particular importance as, 
the Reformation,the Restdtation, the Revo- 
lution. * ■ s 



APPENDIX ; 

co^rrAia-ura 

EXERCISES 

fn Onthograpky^ in Partings in Syntaxy an4 

in Punctttation. 



PART I. 
EXERCISES m ORTHOOR4PHY* 

A sprig of mirtle. The Portgal mellon. 

Thelillyofthevalley.Duch curraos. 

A border of daysies. Red and white rasber* 

A bed of Tiiets. ries. 

The AfTricau mary-The priekley coucum* 
gold. , ber. 

The varigated jeraoi-Red and purpel red- 
urn 'ishes. 

NewingtoD peeches. Meally potntos. 

Italian nectarias. Earley Duch turnept 

Turky apricocks. Late colliflowers. 

The Orleans plumb. Dwarf cabages. 

A plate of sailet. A hauthorn hedge. 

A dish of pees. A tine spredding oak. 

A bunch of sparra-A weepping willow, 
grass. The gras is green. 

A mess of spinnage. 

■ *The erroneous spelling is to be rectified by Doct* 
Johnson's Dittioaarj. — For the propriety of exhibit- 
ing erroneous Exercjses in Orthography, see the Ad- 
vertiHement to the Eleventh edition of the English 
J^ercises. 
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A pidg^eon pie. 
A plumb pudding. 
A rich cheasecake. 
A beefstake. 
A muttoa^hop. 
A shoulder of lam. 
A fillet of veel. 



Saffron isyallow. 

Vinigar is sowr. 

Shugar is sweet. 

A pair of sciz:r.irsw 

A silver bodken. 

A small pennknife. 

Black-lead pensils. 
A hanch of veneson. Ravens' qui Is. 
A cup of ch#ccolate. A box *f waifers. 
A bason of soop. Seeling wax. 

Coalchester oisters. The pint of a sword, 
Phessants and pat-£dge of a razer. 

triges. Tail of a plow. 

A red herrin. Gras of the fields. 

A large lobstor. A clean flore. 

Sammon is a finor fishAn arm chare, 
than turbot, perich,The front dore. 



or haddick. 
Lisbon oranges. 
Spannish chessnuts. 
A beach tree. 
Avbarcb tree. 
A flour gardin. 
A field of rie. 
The wheat harvist. 
A bleUjSrky. 
A lovly day. 
A bentifui sene. 
A splenditi pailace. 
A chearful counten-Encourageing look. 

ance. A straight gate. 

An antient castel. 

F2 



The back kitcbin. , 

The littel parlor. 

A f^reindly gift. 

An affcciionnate pa- 
rent. 

A dutyful child. 

Obliging behaivour. 

Wellcome messenger^ 

Improveing conversa- 
tion. 

Importunate begger. 

Occasional visitier. 
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A strait line. 
Adisagreable journy. 
Willful errour. 
Blameable conduct 
Sincere repentence. 
Laudible pursuits. 
Good b^haivour. 
Reguler vissit. 
Artifitial flowers. 
Cb rystal streams. ^ 
Murmering windss 
Tranquill retreet. 
Noizy school. 
Surprizing story; 
Spritely discourse. 
Prophane tales. 
Severe headake. 
Intermittent fearer. 



Skillfull horsemeH. 
Favorable reception. 
Every season has its 

pecuUer heautys. 
Avoid extreams. 
Never decieve. 
Knowledge inlai^es 

the mind. 
To acquire it is a 

great priviledge. 
The school encreases. 
We must be studeous. 
Enquire before you 

resolve. 
Be not affraid to do 

what is right 
Preserve your honer. 



/ 



PART 11. 

EXERCISES m pjiRsme. 



CHAP. I. 

Exercises in Parsing as it respects Etymolo- 
gy alone. 

8ECT« I« 

' Etymological Paning Table, 

What part of speech ? 

1 . An Article. What kind ? Why ? 

2. A Hubitantive. Common or proper t, 
'What Gender ? Number ? Case ? Why ! 

3« An Adjective, What degree of compari* 
ison ? To what does it belong ? Why an 
adjective ? 

4. A pronoun. What kind ? Person ? Gen- 
der ? Number ? Case ? W by t 

6. A verb. What kind ? If 6od ?v Tense 1 
Number? Person? Why? If a participle, 
Why ? Active or passive ? 

6. An adverb. Why is it an. adverb ? 

7. A preporition. Why a j^eposition ? 

8. A conf unction. Why ? 

9. An %nttiJ€ction* Wliy ? 



SECT. II, 

Specimen of Etymological Parsing. 

Hope animates us. 

Hope IS a common substantive of the third 
person, in the sing^uJar number, and the 
nominative case. {^Decline the substantiveJ) 
jfni'inaies is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive meod, present tense, third person sin- 
gula »'. (^Repent the present tense^ the iwiper* 
feci tense^ and the perfect participle ; and 
sometimes conjugate the verb entii'ely^.) Us 
is a personal pronoun, first person plural, 
and in the 6bjective case. {Qecline the pro^ 
iioun.) , 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward, 

A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an 
adj' ctive. (^Repeat tfie degrees of cofupAri^ 
son.)- Mind is a common substantive, of ibe 
third persqn, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. (^Decline the substan' 
tive.)- Is in an irregular verb neuter^ indic- 
ative mood, present teuHe, and -the third 
person singular. {^Repeat the present teftse^ 
the imperfect tense^ and the participle ; ond 
occasionally' conjugate the verb entirety.) Fir" 
tne^s is a common substantive of the third per- 
8on,in the singujy* number,and the possessive 
case. (^Decline the substantive.) Regard is 
acommcn substantive, vi the third pprson, 
in the singular number, and the nominatire 
case. 
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SECT. III. 



Artiek and Svb$taMtiv€, 



A bush 

A tree 

A flower 

An apple 

An orange 

An aimofid 

A hood 

A house 

A hunter 

Ab hour 

An honour 

An hostler 

The garden 

The fields 

The rainbow 

The clouds 

The scholar's duty 

The horizon 

Virtue 

The vices 

Temperance 

A varietj 

Oe«rge 

The Rhine ; 

A gramo^ar 

Mathematics 

The elements 

An earthquake [tire 

The king^s preroga- 



A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humbep 

Gregory 

The pope 

An abbess 

An owl 

A building 

The (Grrocer's Co. 

Europe 

The sciences 

Yorkshire 

The planets 

The sun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A disposition 

Benevolence 

An oversight 

A design 

The governess 

An ornament 

The girls' school 

Depravity 

The constitution 

The laws 

Beauty 

A consumption 



i 
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Africa ^ 

The continent 

Roundness , 

A declivity 

Blackness 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 

Constancy 

An entertainment 

A fever 

The stars 

A comet . 

A miracle 

A prophecy 



An elevat^iQ^i?, 
The con^iiefor 
An Al'exander 
Wisdom 
America 
The Caesars 
The Thame* 
A river 
The shadows 
A racancy 
The hollow 
An idea r 
A whim 
Something 
JVothing 



SECT. IV. 



Article^ Adjective^ and Substantive. 



A good l^earf 
A wise head 
A strong body 
Shady trees 
A fragrant flower 
The verdnnt fields 
A p'^aceful mind 
Composed thp'ights 
A serene aspect 



An obedient son . 
A diligent schorar 
A happy parent 
The candid reasoner 
Fair proposals 
A mutual agreement 
A plain narrative 
An historical fiction 



Relentless war 
An qflfable deportmentAn obdurate heart 
The 'vhistling winds Tem[>e^tnous passions 
A br>ist-'»rou? soa . A temper wnhappy 
The howling tempest A sensud mind^ 
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A gloomy cavern The babbling brook 
Rapid streams A limpid stream 

Unwholesome dews The devipufr walk 
A severe winter A winding canal 
A useless dr^ne The seipentine river 

The industrious bees A melancholy fact 
Harmless doves An interesting history 

The careless ostrich A happier life 
The dutiful stork The woodbine's fra- 
The spacious firma- grance 

ment A cheering prospect 

Cooling breezes An harmonious sound 
A woman amiable Fruit delicious 
A dignified character The sweetest Jncensk 
A pleasing address An odorous garrleii 
An open countenanceThe sensitivcT plant ' 
A convenient mansion A garden enclosed 
Warm clothing The ivy mantled tower 

A temperate climate Virtue's fair form 
Wholesome aliment A mahogany table 
An affettionate parentSweet-scented myrtle 
A free government A printing-office 
The diligent farmer A resolution wise, no* 
A fruitful field hie, disinterested 

The crownii^harvest Consolation's lenient 
A virtuous cO0fiict hand 

A final reward A better world 

Peaceful abodes A cheerful, ^ood old 
The noblest prospect man 
A profligate life ^ \ silver tea-urn 
A miserable end Tender-looking char- 
Oloomy regions ity 
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Ad incomprehensible Mj brother's wife's 

subject mother 

A centrorerted point A book of mj friend's 
The cool sequestered An animating well- 
vale founded hope 

SECT. V. 

I am sincere Teu encourage us 

Thou art. industrious They commejid her 
He is disinterested Let him consider . 
ThOu dost improve Let us improve our- 
He assisted me selves 

We completed our Know yourselves 

journey Let them advance 

Otir hope^ did flatter They inay offend 

us I can forgive [them 

They have deceived He might surpass 

me We could overtake 

Your expectation has him 

failed I would be happy 

The acjcident had Ye should repent 

happened He may have deceived 

He had resigned him- me 

self They may have for- 

Their fears will de- gotten 

tectthem Thou mightst have 

You will submit improved 

They will obey us We should have con- 
Ciood humor shall sidered 

prevail To see the sun is 

We honour them pleasant 
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He will baye deter-To ]i?e well is hon- 

mined ourable 

We shall have aj^reedTo have conquered 
Let me depart himself was hiis 

Do jou instruct him highest praise 
Prepare your lessonsThej might have been 
Promoting others' we 1- hoaeured 

fare, they advjmcedTo be trusted, we 

theif own in^er- must be virtueus 

est To have been admir* 

He lives respected ed, availed him little 
Haying resigned hisRidicuIed, persecuted, 

office, he retired despised, he main** 

They are discouraged tained his princi- 
He was condemned pies 
We have been reward-Being reviled,we bless 

ed Havingbeea deserted,^ 

She had been admired he became diseour- 
Virtue' will be r;eward- aged 

ed The sight being new. 

The person will have he startled 

been'^executed^when^his uncouth figure 

the pardon arrives startled him 
Let him be animated I have searched) I 
Be you entreated have found it 

Let them be prep^redThey searched those 
It can be enlarged rooms ; he was gone 

You may be discover-T^e book is his ; it 

ed [ced was mine 

He might be convin-These are yours^those 
It would be caressed are ours 
1 may have been de« 

ceived 
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Oar hearts are deceit-Thit is what I feared 

fal ThatisthethiBgwhich 

Your condnet met I desired 

their approbation Wh^ can preserTt 
None met who eoold himself ? 

avoid it Whose books are 

His esteem i& raj hon- these ? 

our Whom have we ser* 

Her work does her ved ? 

credit Some are negligent, 

Each must answer the others indastrious 

qo^tion One may deceive oae^s 

fivery heart knews its self 

owa sorrows AH have k talent to 

Which was his choice? improve 
It was neither Can any dispute it t 

Hers is fimshed, thineSuoh is our conditiom 

is to de 

tSCT. vi# 
Adverb^ FreposUion^ Conjunction^ end Inter^ 

jecHon, ' 

I have seen him •nee, This plant is found 
perhaps twice here and elsewhere 

Thirdly, and lastly, lOaly to-day is proper- 
shall coBclude ly ours 

The task is alreadyThey travelled thro' 
performed France, in haste, to- 

We could not serve wards Italy 

him then, but weFromvirtue to rice,ihe 
will hereafter progress is gradual 



We often resHHv^, butBy diligence aad fira- 
seldom perform. g'alitj we arrive at 

H« is mudi more pro- competeocj 

tnising o«w tban for- We are ofien Jbelow 
aaerly our wisiies, and 

We are wisely and ^bove ovr^ deiert 
happily directed Some thinfs Aake for 

He has certainly been him, others .against 
dih'gent, and he will hiai 
probably succeed By this imprudence, 

How sweetly the birds he was plunged into 
sing r new difficulties 

Why art thou so heed-Wi^ont the aid mf 
less ? charity, he supported 

He ii little attentive, himself wilh credit 
isay, absolutely stu«Of his talents much 
pid might be said ; con- 

When will they arrive? cerniotg his integri* 

Where shall we «tQp ? ty, nothing 

Mentally and bodily,On ail occasions, sh* 
we are cnrioubly & behaved with prt- 
woaderfully Ibrmed priety 

We in vain look for aWe ought: (o be thank- 
path between virtue fui, for we have re- 
and vice ceived much 

He lires within his in-Though he is often 
come . « advised, yet he does 

The house was sold at not reform 

a great price, andReproof either softens 
above its value or hardens its ob- 

ilhecame dewij^ stairs jeet 

slowly, but wentHis father and mothes 
hruskly up again 
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and tmc^e, reside atNeitber prosperity, 
Rome nor adversity, has 

We must be temperate improved bim 
if we would be heal-He can acquire no vir- 
tby tue unless be make 

He is as old as bis some sacrifices 
class-mate, but n/>tLet bim that &tandeth, 
80 learned take beed lest be 

Cbarles is esteemed, fall 

because be is bbtblf thou wertbis supe- 
discreet afid benev- rior,thou shibuldst not 
eltnt have boasted 

We will stay till be ar*He will be dete6te«l, 
rives though he deny the 

He retires to rest soon, fact 

that he may riself he has promised, he 
early should act accord- 

She will transgress, iogly 
unless she be ad-0, peace ! how desir- 
monished abl^ art thou ! 

If be were encoura-I have been often oc« 
ged, he would amend cupied, alas I with 

Though be condemn trifles 

me, I mil resj^ectStrange f that we 
him should be so infatua- 

Their talents are more ted 

brilliant than usefulO ! the humiliations to 

Notwithstanding bis which vice reduces 
poverty, he is a wise us 
and worthy person Hark ! bow sweetly 

If our desires are mod- the woodlark sings ! 
erate on,T wants willAh ' the delusions of 
he few , hope 
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Hope often amiises,Behold2 howpleasani 
but seldom satisifes it is fbr brethren to 
us d^ell together in 

Though he Is UtcIj, unity 
jet he iK not volatile Welcome ag^in! my 

Hail^simplicity! souix^e long lost friend 
of genuine joy 

SECT, vn, 

Afena msianeet of the samewortPs eonsHtutin^ 
$everal if the parts of $peeeh. 

Calm was the day^ andStill waters are com- 
the scene clelightful monly deepest 

We may expect a ^ImDamp air is unwhole- 
ailer a storm some 

To prevent passion, isGuilt often easts t 
easier than to.calm it damp over our 

Better is a little with sprightliest hours 
content,than a greatSoA bodies damp the 
deal with anxiety sound much more 

The gay and dissolute - than hard ones 
think little of theThough she is rich 
miseries, which are and fair, yet she is 
stealing softly after not amiable 
them They are yet youngs 

A little attention will and must suspend 
rectify some eirora their judgment yet a 

Though he is out of while . 

danger, he is stillMany persons are bet* 
afraid ter than we suppose 

He laboured to still the them td be 
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The f«w and the manjEyery being loyes its 

have their prepos- like ' 

sessions Behave yourselves 

Few days pass without like men 

. some clouds We are too apt to like 

Much money i^ cor- pernicious company 

rupting He may go or stay as 

Think ' much^ and he likes 

speak little They strive to learn 

He has seen much of He goes to and fro 

the world, and beenTo his wisdom we 

tnuch caressed owe our p ri v i lege 

His years are moreThe proportion is ten 

than hers; but he has to one 

not more knowledge He served them tvith 
The more we are his utmost ability 
blessed^ the more When we do our ut- 
grateful we should be roost, no more is re- 
The desire of getting quired . 

more is rarely satis-I will submit, for sob- 

£ed mission brings peace 

He has equal knowl-It is for oni health to 

edge but inferior be temperate 

judgment O ! {or hetter times 

She is his inferior in I have a ri&gard for 

sens6 ; but his equal him 

in prudence He is esteetx^ed, both 

We must make a like on his own account, 

«paee between the and on that of his 

line. parents 

Both of them deserve 

praiie 
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8ECT. VIII, 

JVcmn^, Adjectives fxnd Verbs^ to be declined^ 
compared^ and conjugated. 

Write in the nominative case plural,, the 
fo)lowin«^ nouns : apple, plum, ors^hge, hush, 
tree, plant, convenience, disorder, novice, 
beginning', defeat, protuberance. 

Write the following" sublitantives, in the 
nominative case plural : cry, fly, cherry, 
fancy, glory ^ dutjr, hoy, folly, playj lily, toy, 
conveniency. 

Write the foll&witfg nouns in the posses- 
sive case singular : boy, girl, man, woman, 
lake, sea, church, lass, beauty, sister, bee. 

Write the foMomngin the nominative case 
plural : loaf, sheaf, self, muff, knife, stuff, 
wife, staff, wolf, half^ calf, shelf, life. 

Write the following in the genitive case 
plural: brother, child, man, woman, foot, 
tooth, ox, mouse, goose, penny. 

Write, the following nouns in the n^omina- 
tive and possessive cases plural : wife, chief, 
die, staff, city, river, proof, archer, master, 
crutch, tooth, mouth, baker, distaff. 

Write the possessive singular and plural 
of the protiouns, I, thou, he, she, it, who, 
and other. 

Write the ohjectivie cases, singular and 
plural ofthe pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it 
and who. 

Compare the following adjectives : fair, 
grave, bright, long, short, tall, while, deep, 
Btz'ong, poor, rich, great 
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Compare the following adjectiraft : amia« 
ble, moderate, disinterested, ikvonrable, 
grateful, studious, attentive, negligent, in- 
dostrioos, perplexing. 

Write the following adjectives in the com- 
paratiire degree : near, far, little, low, good, 
indifferent, bad, ^orthj, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the su- 
perlative degree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, 
. cold, bad, base, little, strong, late, near, con- 
tent. 

.. Conjugate the folhmiog verbs in the in- 
dicative mood, present tense : beat, gain^ 
read, eat, walk, desire, interpose. 

Coi^ugate the following verbs in the po- 
tential mood, imperfect tense : fear, hope, 
dream, fly, consent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the sub- 
•junctive mood, perfect tense: drive, pre- 
pare, starve, omit, indulge, demonstrate. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the im- 
perative mood : . believe^ depart, invent, 
give, abolish, contrive. 

Write the following verbs in the infinitive 
mood, present and perfect tenses: grow, de- 
crease, live, prosper, separate, incommode. 

Write the present, perfect and compound 
participles of the following verbs: confess, 
disturb, please, know, begin, sit, set, eat, Ke. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the in-t 

L dicative mood, present and perfect tenses of 

" the passive voice : honour, abase, amuse, 

slight, enlighten, displease^ envelope, be* 

reave. 
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Conjngate the folloiiingrerbs^in the mdica- 
ttve mood, pluperfect and first future tenses : 
fly, contrive, know, devise, choose, come, 
see, go, eat, grow, bring, fonfake. 

Write the follawin^ verbs in the present 
and imperfect tenses of the potential and 
sttbjunctite moods : know,^ shake, heat, keep, 
give, blow, bestow, beseech. 

Write the following verbs in the indica* 
tive mood, imperfect and second future ten- 
ses, of the passive voice : slay, drew, crown, 
throw, defeat, gtind, hear, divert. 

Write the following verbs in the second 
and third persons singular of all the tenses 
in the indicative and subjunctive moods : 
approve, condemn, mourn, freeze, know, 
arise, drive, blow, investigate. 

Form the following verbs in the infinitive 
and imperative moods, with their {partici- 
ples, all in the passive voice i embrace, 
draw, defeat, smite. 

SECT. IX. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Eiymological Par* 

■ sing. 

In voUr whole behavior, be humble and 
obliging. , 

Virtue is the universal charm. 

True ^politeness has its seat in the heart. > 

AVe should endeavor to please, rather} 
than to sliinie and dazzle. 

Opportunities occur daily for strengthen* 
ing in ourselves the habits of virtue. 



Compasmn prompts \j» to reltere - the 
wants of others. 

A g«od mind is unwilliag to gire pain to 
either man or beast 

Peevishness and passion often produce, 
from trifles, the most serious mischiefs. 

Discontept often nourishes passions, ^qual* 
\j maligpaant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is crea-^ 
ted by ourselves. 

, A passion for revenge,has always been con- 
sidered as the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multi- 
plies our dangers. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind. 

The friendships of young persons, are oi^ 
ten founded on capricious lutings; 

In your youthful amusement let no unfair- 
ness be found. 

Engrave on your minds this sacred rule ; 
'^ Do unto others, as yon wish that they 
should do unto you.^' 

Truth and candor possess a powerful 
charm ; they bespeak universal favor. 

After the first departure from sincerity, it 
is seldom in our power to stpp : one artifice 
generally leads on to another. 

Temper the vivaeity of youth, with a 
proper mixture of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, 
and cheerftil. 

Let no compliance with the intemperate 
mirth ofothers,erer betray you into profane 
sallies. 
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ill j^eparing for another worM, we mtist 
not neglect the duties of this life. 

The maaoer ia which we employ oqp 
present time, ma j decide our future happi- 
ness or misery. 

Happiness does not grow up of its own 
aecord : it it the fruit of long cultiratiOR, an4 
tbe acquisition of labor and care. 

A^plain understanding is oftem joined with 
great worth. 

The hrightest parts are sometimes found 
withoat virtue or honour. 

How feeble are the attractions of the fair- 
eat form, when nothing within corresponds 
Vo them. 

Pietj and virtue are particularlj graceful 
and becoming in youth. 

Can we, untouched hy gratitude, view 
that profusion of good, which the Divine 
hand pours around us ? ' 

There is nothing in human life more ami-* 
uble and respectable, than the character of u 
truly humble and benevolent man. 

What feelings are more uneasy and pain- 
ful, than the workings of sour and angry pas- 
sions ? 

No man can be active in disquietingothers, 
who does not, at the same time, disquiet 
himself. 

A life of pleasure and digsipation, is an 
enemy to health, fortune, and character. 

To correct the spiiit of discontent, let ua 
consider how little we deserve, andhouf 
much we enjoy. 
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A? far as happiaess 13 to be found on^arth, 
we mast look for it, not ia the worlds or the 
things of the world ; but within ours^lresy 
in our tempef , and in our h^art. 

Though bad men attempt t^o turn virtue 
into ridicule, the/ honour it at the bottom of 
their hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happi- 
ness, are many of those injuries which draw 
forth our resentment ! 

In the moments' of e^er contention, every 
thing is magnified and distorted in its ap« 
pearance. 

Multitudes in the most obscure stations, 
are not less eager in their petty broils, nor 
less tormented by their passions, than if 
j[)rincely honors were the prize for which 
they contended.' 

The smooth stream, the serene atmos- 
phere, the mild zephyr, are the proper em- 
blems of a gentle temper, and a peaceful 
life. . Among the sons of strife, all is loud 
and tempestuous. 

CHAP. n. 

EXERCISER ni PARSING, AS FT RfiSPECTS BOTH 
ETTHOLOOY AUD STNTAJC. 

S£CT. I. 

SytUadioal Far$i$%g Table, 
Article. Why is it the definite article ? 
Why the indefinite ? 
Why omitted? Why repeated ? 
Substantive. Why is it in the possessive cast 



1 
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Why in the ohjective case ? > 

Why in apposition ? 
Why is the apostrophic s •mitted ? 
Mjeetwe. What is its substantive ? 

Why in the singular,* why in the 

. plural number ? 
Why in the coiMarative degree, 

&c. t ^ 

Why placed after its substantive f 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Prm^oun. What is its antecedent ? 

Why is it in the singular, why in 

the plural number ? 
Why of the masculine, why of the 

femenine, why of the neutei> 

gender ? 
Why of the first, of the second, or 

of the third person ? 
Why is it the nominative case ? 
Why the possessive ? Why the ob- 
jective? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated t 
Verb, What is its nominative case ? 
What case does it govern ? 
Why is it in the singular? Why in 

the plural number ? 
Why in the first person, &c. ? 
Why is it in the infinitive mood ? 
Why in the sub^nctive, &c. ? 
Why in this particular tense ? 
What relation has it to anothci; 

verb in poiot of time ? 
N 
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Why do participles sometimes {gov- 
ern the objective ? . 
Why is the verb omitted ? Why re- 
peated ? / 
Adverb, . Wllat is its proper situation ? 

Why is the double negative usiad ? 
Why rejected f 
Preposition. What case does it govern ? 
Which is the nvord governed ? 
Why this preposition ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated? 
Conjunction, What moods, tenses, or cases, 
does it connect ? And why ? What 
mood does it require ? Why 
on^itted ? Why repeated ? 
Interjection JWhf does the nominative case 
follow it ? Why the objective ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 

■ 

SECT. il. 

Specimen of Syntactical Parsing : 
Vice degrades us. 

• 

Vice is a common substantive, of the third 
person,in the singular number,and the nomin- 
ative case.. Degrades is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood,jpresent tense, third person 
guigular,agreeing with its nominative '^vice,'^ 
according to rule i. which says ; [here ' re- 
peat the rule.] Us is a persona) pronoun, first 
person plural, in the objective case, and gov- 
erned by the active verb "degrades,-' agree- 
able to F.'CLT. m. ^vhich says, &c. 
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He wlio lives virtMUsljr prepares for all eTents. 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third per- 
son, singular number, and masculine gender. . 
Who is a relative pronoun, which has for its 
antecedenjt^^fae'^ with which it agrees in gen- 
dieir afid number, a'ccording to kule y. which 
says, -&C. Lives a regular verb neuter, indie- 
tiye mood, preseat tense, third person singu- 
tar,agreeing with its nominative ^ who,^' ac- 
cording to RULB VI. which 8aj9,&c. Firiwmsly 
is an adverb of quality. Preparer a regular 
verb neater, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person sing^ilar, agreeing with its nom- 
inative, ^^he.'^ For is a preposition. All is an 
adjective pronoun, of the indefinite kind, the 
plural number, and belongs to ifs substantive, 
** events,'' with which it agrees, according to 
BULB VIII. which says, &c. Events is a com- 
mon substantive of the third person, in the 
plural number, tnd the objective case gov- 
erned *by the proposition " for," according 
to KViM XVII. which says, fee. 

If folly entice thoe. reject iU allirements. 

If .is 9. copulative conjunction. Folly is a 
common substantive of the third |}|erson,in thi^ 
singular number, and the nominative case. 
Entice 18 a regular verb active, subjunctive 
mood,precient tanse^third peT>on singular,an(l 
is governed by the conjunction "if," accord- 
ing to RVLE xix.which says, kr.. Thee is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the second person singular, 
in the objective case, governed by the active 
verb "entice," agreeably to rule xl whicli 
«ays, &c. Reject is a regular 9. :**='■'' ^'^"^-"^ . '^■" 
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peratiye mood, second person singular, tnd 
agrees with its nomiaative case, ^Hhon'^ im- 
plied. Itt is a personal pro^loun, third person^ 
singular number, and of th fe neuter gender^to 
agree lyth its substantive ^^follj,^' according 
to RULE ▼. which says, &c. It is in the pos- 
sessive case, governed bj the noun ^^alliir»> 
meuts,'' agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. 
MluremenU in a common syobstantive. ef the 
third person, in tlie plural number, and the 
objective case governed by the verb * reject,' 
according to rule xl whicli says, &tc. 

8EC. in. 

Exercises on the firsts second^ third^ andfaurih 
Rules of Syntaac.* 

1. The contented mind spreads ease an4 
cheerfulness around it. 

The school of experience teaches manj 
useful lessons. 

In the path of life are many thorns, a(S 
well 4S flowers. 

Thou shouldst do justice to all men, eves 
tb enemies.* 

2. Vanity and presumptien ruin many a 
prornisinp^ youth. 

Food, clothing, and credit, are the rewards 
of industry. 

* In parsing these EzercUes, the popB ahonld'fe- 
pcat the rft»peeti\e niJe of syntax, and show that if 
applies to the sentence which ha la pan inf^. 
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He and William live together in great 
harmony. 

3. No age, nor eondition, is exempt from 
trouble. 

Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acqui- 
sition,i3 not attainable by idle wishes. 
4- The American nation is great & generous. 

The company is assembled. It is composed 
of persons possessing very different senti- 
ments. 

A herd of cattle, peacefully grazin;^, uf- 
fords a pleasing si^lit. 

'J N 

^ SECT. IV. 

Kxcfcises on the Jiftk^sixtk^ seventh^ and eighth 

Rules of Syniack, 

5. The man who is faith&Hy Attached to 
religion, may be relied on with contidence. 

The vices which we should especially 
avoifl, are those which most easily beset us. 

G. They who ar^j bora in high stations, 
are not always happy. 

Our parents and teacbert are the persons ' 
whom we ought in a particular manner, to 
respect. 

If our friend is in trouble, -»\*, wh 091 lie 
knows ?.nd loves, ma}' console him. 

7. T>ouarttiie man who has improved 
his privileges, and who will reap the rewravl. 

I am the person, who owns a fault com- 
mitted, and v/ho disdains to conceal it by 
falsehood. 

8. That sort of pleasure weakens ar^l c'c- 
bas3s the mind. 

J 
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Even in these times, there are many per« 
sons, who from disinterested motiveS| are so* 
Ucitoufl to promote the happiness of others. 

SECT. V. 

Extrdsei on ike ninih^ tentk^ ehfefM,th^ and 
twelfth Rules of Syntax. 

9. The restless, discontented person, is 
not a good friend, a good neighbor, or a goo4 
subject. 

The yoan^, the healthj, and the prosper* 
Qus, should not presume on their adyanta^es. 

10. The scholar''s diligence will seci^^^ 
the tutor's approbation* 

The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see 
his children wise and virtuous. 

11. Wisdom and virtue ennoble as. Vice 
and folly debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them wh# 
have endeavored to make us wise and happy? 

IS. When a person has nothing to do, he 
is almost always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good : he 
loves to do it. 

We dare Aot leave our studies without 
permission. 

SECT. VI. 

Exercises on the thirteenth^ fourteenth, fif- 
teenth^ sixteenth, astd seventeenth Rules cf 
Syntaa. 

13. The business is, at last, completedl ; 
%nt long ago, I intended to do it. 
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I expected to see the km£p, before lie left 
Windsor* 

The misfortmie did happen : but we ear* 
Ij hoped and endeavored to prevent it. 

To have been censured hy so judicious a 
friend, would have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having early disgraced himself^ he 
became mean and dispirited. 

Knowing him to be my superior, I cheer- 
fully submitted. 

15. We should always prepare for the 
worst, and hope for the best. 

A young man, so learned and virtuous, pro<« 
anises to be a very useful member of society*. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are 
Aot lost forever ; t^iegr are only gone before 
«B to a happier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any prom* 
ises, cQuld make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not insincere ; and therefore 
we may trust him. 

17. From whom was that information re- 
ceived? 

To whom do that house, and those fine 
gardens, belong? 

SBCT. VII. 

Exercises on the eighteenth^ nineteenth^ twenty^ 
iieth^ twenty^Jirst^ and tweaty-eetond Rules 
qJ Syntax. 

IS. He and I commenced our studiea at 
the ?nme time. 
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If we contend about trifles, and violentlj 
maintain •or opinion, we shall gain but few 
friends. 

19. Though James and myself are rivals, 
we do not cease to be friends. 

If Charies acquires knowledge, good man- 
ners, and virtue, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is up- 
right and obliging. 

29. These persons ate abundantly more 
' oppressed than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he 
is, I am, perhaps, not less attentive than he, 
to study. 

21. Chvles was a man of knowledge, 
learning, politeness, and religion. 

In our travels we saw much to approve^ 
and Auch to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by manj use- 
ful corrections, alterations, and additions. - 

. She is more talkative and lively than her 
brother, but not so well informed nor so uni- 
formly .cheerful. 

SECT. VIII. 

Promiscmui Exerma in Syniaetieal Parsing, 

PROSE. 

J>isf iMXJLATioN in youth, is the forerunner 
, of perfidy in old age. Its first appearance 
is the fatal omen of i^owing depravity, and 
future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-gov- 
emment,^we shall be the prey of every loose 
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inclinatien that chances to arise. Pampered 
by cobtinual indulgence, all our passions will 
become mutinous and headstrong^ Desire, 
uot reason, will be jthe ruling principle of 
our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day, while we ought to 
be preparing for a higher existence, 

^ow little do they know of the true hap* 
piness of life, who are strangers to that in- 
tercourse of g^d offices and kind affections, 
which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to 
one another, and circulates rational enjoy- 
ment from heart to heart. 

If we view ourselves, with all our imper- 
iections and failings, ia a just light, we shall 
rather be surprised at our enjoying so many 
good things than discontentod, because there 
are any whieh we want. 

True cheeifulness makes a man happy in 
himself, and promotes the happiness of all 
around him. It is the clear and calm son- 
shine of a mind illuminated by piety and vir- 
tue. • 

Whatever views of interest, and prospects 
of return, mingle with the feelings of affec- 
tion, sensibility acts an imperfect part, and 
entitles us to small share of commendatioB. 

Let not your expectations from the years 
that are to come, rise too high ; and your 
disappointments will be fewer, and more ea- 
sily supported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favorite 
wish, so much as to live well. By continuing 
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too long on earth, we might only lire to wit- 
ness a greater number of melancholy 
scenes, and to expose ounpelves to a wider 
compass of human wo. 

How many pass away some ef the most yal- 
tiabie years of their lives, tost in a whirlpool 
of whal cannot^ called pleascre so much 
as mere giddiness and folly. 

Look round you with attentive eye, and 
weigh characters well, before you connect 
yourselves too closely with any who court 
your society. 

The true honor of man consists not in the 
multitude of riches or the elevation of rank ; 
forexperienee shews that these may be pos- 
sessed by the worthless as well as by the de- 
serving. 

Beaoty of form has often betrayed its pos- 
sessor. The flower is easily blasted. It is 
abort lived at the best ; and trifling at any 
rate,in comparison with the higher, and more 
lasting beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, 
and brightens every object around us. It is 
in the sullen and dark shade of discontent, 
that noxious passions, like venomous anim- 
als, breed and prey upon the heart. "^ 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into 
contemptible obscurity, might have come for- 
ward to usefulness and honour,if idleness had " 
not frustrated the efiect of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putiid 
stream which stagnates in the marsh, breeds 
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?eiioxtiou8 animals, and poisonous plants; and 
infects with pestilential yapours the whole 
country round it. 

Disappointments derange, and overcome 
Tnlgar minds. The patient and the wise, bj 
a proper improvement, frequently make 
them contribute to their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot 
take away what in most valuable, the peace 
ofk good conscience, and thc^ cheering pros- 
pect of a happy conclusion to all the trials of 
life, in a bettejr world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet 
with, so ai^ to pursue revenge ; by the disas- 
ters of life, so as to sink into despair; by the 
evil examples of the world, so as to follow 
them into sin. Overcome injuries, by for- 
giveness; disasters, by fortitude; evil ex- 
amples, by firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, 
which the present condition of human life 
strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its 
enjoyments, checks presumption ; ihe multi- 
plicity of its dangers, demands perpetual 
baution. Moderation, vigilance, and self 
government are duties incumbent on all ; but 
especially on such as are beginning the jour- 
ney of life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are in- 
expressible; and can only be justly conceived 
by those who possess her. The conscious- 
ness of Divine approbation and support, and 
the steady hope of future happiness, commu- 
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nicate a peace and joj, to which all the de* 
lights of the world bear no resemblance. 

If we knew how much the pleasarea of 
this life deceive and betray their unhappj 
Totaries; and reflected on the disappoint- 
ments in pursuit, the dissatisfaction in enjej* 
ment, or the uncertainty of possession, which 
every where attend them ; we should cease 
to be enamoured with these- brittle and tran- 
sient joys : and should wisely fix our hearts 
on those virtuous attainments, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

VERSE. 

Order is Hcay^n^s first law ; and this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich^more wise ; but who infers from hence. 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Needful atisterities our wills restrain ; 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

Reason^s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peitce, Oh, yirtue ! peace is all thy own. 

On earth, nought precious is obtained 

But what is painful too ; 
By travel and io trayel bom, 

Our sabbaths ;eure but^few. 

Who noble ends bj noble means obtains. 
Or foiling, smiles in exile or ia chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are fastenM to this world. 

By strong and endless ties ; 
But every sorrow cuts a string, 

And urges «> t# rise. 



Oft pining griefe in rich brocades are drett, 
And diamonda glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teach me to feel anotber'^s wo, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to cithers show, • 

That mercy show to me. 

This day be bread, and peace my lot :• 

All else Deneath the sun 
Thouknow'st ifbestbestowM or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mein. 
As, to be hated, needs but tobe'se^n r 
Yet s4!l^n too oft, familiar with her face, 
"We first endure, then pity, tlien embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power, ♦ 

Thy jjurpose firm, is equal to the deed : 
"\^'lio does the best bis circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could po more. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
Biit all mankind^S concern is charity. 

To be resignM when ills beti le. 
Patient when favors are denied. 

And pleased with favors giv'n : 
Most surely this is Wisdom^s party 
This is that incense of the heart, 

V» hose fragrance smells to Hear'n. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert .; ' 
•Plays round <^he head, but comes not to the heart;. 
One ftelf-approving hour whole^ years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of land httzzas : 
And more true joy Marcellus exU'd feels. 
Than Caesar witli a senate ^ liii bliels. 

Far from the^ maddfag crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never lear^'d to stray ; 

Along the cool ficquester'd vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.. . 

I 
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What nothing earthly gives, or can destP(^y^ 
The souPs calm sanshine, and the heart felt joy; 
Is virtue's Jjpnze, 

.Pity the sorrows of ajpoor old jn«D, 
Whose trembling- limbs have borne him to thy door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span $ 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless thy store. 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor; 
Who lives to fancy, never can. be rich. 

When young, Ufe^s journey I began, 

The glittering prospect charmed my, eyes yi^ 
I saw, along th' extended plain, 

Joy after joy'successive rise. 
But soon I found 'twas all a dream, 

And leam'd the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few can reach their purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undent. 

*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 
And 'ask them ^hat report they bore to Heav'n, . 

All nature is bat art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not tee ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. . ' 

^Heav'^tPs choice is safer than our own : 
\ Ofages past inquire : 
What the most formidable fate ? 
'^ To have our own desire.'' 

If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n h* feedJ, 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes -he spreads ; 
Will ht not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or are y© less than they ? 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethefial sky, • . 
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^nd spangled^faeaY^iM ; a sbiniDg frame. 

Their great original •proclaim : 

Tli' unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to ev'ry land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. : ., . 

Soon as the erening shades prevail, 
The moon^ takes up the wond'rous tale^ 
And, nightly, te the listening earth, 
Repeats the story^pf her birth : - 
WhUat all the stars that round her buro^ 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all ^ 

Move round the dark terrestial ball ! 
What though nor real voice nor sounds 
Amid tiieir radiant orbs be found ! 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, ■ 

And utter forth a gio^io]^s voice ; 
For ^ver smging as they shine, 
"** The hand that made us is Divine.'"^ 



PART III. 
MXERCJSES /JV SYNT4X. 



RULE I. 



Fifty potmds of wheat contaios forty 
pounds of flour. 

What availa the best sentiments, if persona 
do Qot live tttitabh to them. 

790058 A 
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Thou shoctld love thy neighboar, as sin- 
cerely as thou loves thyself. ' 

RULE I?. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of 
many vices. 

Patience and diligence, lik<? faith, re- 
move? mountains. 

What signifies the counsel and care of 
preceptors, when youth think they have n® 
need of assistan^ce 1 

RULE Tit 

Man^s happiness or misery, are in a great 
measure, put into h,is own hands;, 

Man is not suoh a machine as a clock or 
a watch, which move merely as they are 
movfsd. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or anj 
thing th^t betrays inattention or ill-huraor, 
are certainly criminal. 

/ RULE IV. 

'^f The British ParliamAot^ are composed ot 
King^, Lords, and C\ mmons. 

A great nuinhes do not always argue 
strength. 

The council was not unanimous, and sepa- 
rated without coming to any determination. 

RULE V. 

They which seek wisdom will .certainly 
find her. 

I do not think that any person should ia- 
cur censure, for b^ingtehdei* of their repu- 
tation/ 
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Tboa who has lieeo a witness of the fact, 
can give an account of it. 

RULE VI, 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom 
shall be sent to admonish him ? 

Th^ persons who conscience and virtue 
Support maj smile at the caprices ef fortune. 

From the character of those who you as- 
sociate with, j6uT own will be estimated. 

, RULE VII^ 

Thou art the friend that ha3t often re« 
lieved me, and that has not deserted me now 
in the time of peculiar need. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil who pos- 
sesses bright parts, but who has cultivated 
them but little. ' 

RULE vin. 

These kmd of indulgences soften ^nd in- 
jure the miiM. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have 
been playing this two hours. 

Those sort of favors did real injury, under 
the appearance of kipdness. 

RULE IX. 

The fire, the. air, the earth, and the water^ 
are four elements of the philosophers. 

We are placed here under a trial of our 
virtue. , 

The ' profligate man is seldom or never 

12 
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found to h^ the g^ood husbaad, tbe good fa} 
ther,or the beneficent neighbor. 

RULEX. 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

Thj fathers offence will .not coodema 
thee. 

A mothers ter^rness and a fathers care^ 
are natures gifts' for mans advantage. 

, A mans manners frequently influence his 
fortune. 

RULE XI. 

Who have I reason to love * so much as 
this friend of my youth ? 

The man who he raised from obscurity, 
it dead. 

He and they w^ know, but who art thou ? 

RULE Xlf. 

It is better live on a Httle, than outlive a 
great deal. • 

You ought not Walk too hastily. 

I h;lve seen some young persons to con- 
coct themselves, ve^iy discreetly. 

y , ' RULE XIII. 

The next new year's day, I shall be at 
school three years. 

From the little convepsation I had with 
him, he appeared to haye been a man of 
letters. 

It would h^ve given me great satisfaction, 
^ relieve him from that distressed sitiiatioD. 



txeMctm- iir syntax. lOS ■ 

RULE XIV/ 

Esteeming themselve»wise, they became 
fooU. 

Suspecting not only ye, but they nUo^ I 
was stn<1ious to .avoid all intercourse. ^ 

From having exposed himself too freely 
in different climates, he entirely, iodt his 
health. 

RULE XV. 

He was pleasing not often, because he 
was vhin. 

William nobly act^d, though he was un- 
successful. 

We may happily live, though our posses- 
sions be small. 

RULE XVI. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor resem- 
blance of disguise. 

There' cannot be nothing more insignifi« 
cant than vanity. 

The measure is so exceptionable, that* we 
cannot by no means permit it. 

RULE xvii. 

We are all accountable creatures, each 
for hi.s3elf. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to? 
Who does he offer 9uch language to ? 

It was, not he that they were so angry 

with. 

# 

RULE xvm. 
My brother and him are tolerable gram*- 
oiarians. 
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1|)4 ATTtMSiX. 



Did he not teU thee his fault, and entreat^ 
ed thee to forgive him ! ^ 

Professing regard, and to act differently, 
inark^ a hase mind. 

» » 

^ RITLE XIX. 

Though he urges . me yet more earnestly 
I shall not tromply, unless he adraRcesmore 
forcible reasons.- 

She disapproved the measure, because it 
were very improper. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, it cer- 
tainly did happen. 

RULE XX. 

The business was much better executec} 
by his brother than he% * 

They are much greater gainers than me 
by this unexpected event. 

They know how. to write as well as him ; 
but he is a much better grammarian than 
thera. 

RVLB j(xr. 

These counsels were the dictates of vir- 
tue, and the dictates of true honour. 

We must gtiard against either too great 
severity or facility of manners.- 

Verily, there is a reward for the right- 
eous ! There is a God that judgeth in the 
earth. 

By these happy labors, they who sbw apd 
reap will rejoice together. • 
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/ 

KULE XXII. 

Ht 19 flftore bold and active, but not so wise 
and studious as bis companioxi. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more 
valuable^ than knowledge. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons^ 
susj^ected'so much dissimulation. 

Several alterations and additions have 
been made to the work. 

PART IV. 

k EXERCISES ij^ pmrcTUJiTiojr. 

COMMA. 

Th» tutor by instruction and discipline 
lays the foundation, o^, the papirs future 
konour. , '. 

Self-qoDpcit presumption and obstinacy 
blast th^ prospect of many a youth. 

DelibeuUe slowly i^x^ut^ promptly. 

.To live soberly righteously and piously 
comprehends the whole of our duty. 

The path of piety and virtue pursued with 
a firm and constant spirit will assuredly lead 
to happiness. 

Continue my dear child to make virtue 
thy principal study. 

Pej^.de of mind being secured w6 may 
smile at misfortunes. 

He who is a stranger to industry may 
possess but he cannot enjoy. 

Beware of those rash Aod dangerous con* 
nexions which may afterwards load thee 
with dishonor. 
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•^ S^ICOl.OV. .^ 

The path of truth is a plain and safe partb 
that of falsehood is a perplexiag^ maze. 

Modeftty is one of the chief •rnaments of 
youth and has ever been jssteemed a presag'e 
of rising merit. 

Heaven is the "region of gentleness and 
frtendffhip hell of fierceness and amcnosity. 

COLON. 

Often is the snile of gaiety assumed 
vrhilst the heart aches within though folly 
msiy laugh guilt «vill sting. ~ 

There is no mortal truly wise toad restless 
at the same time wisdom is the repose of 
minds. 

PERtOD. 

We ruin the happiness of life when vc 
attempt to raise it tiio high a tolerable and 
comfortable state is all that we- can propose 
to ourselves, on eardi peace and contentment 
net blijss nor transport are the full portion of 
man perfect joy is reserved forhtaren. 

I>rTCllllOGATIOJC. ANn EXCLAMATION. 

To lie down on the pillow after a day 
spent in temperance in beneficej^e and in 
piety how sweet if4s. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas 
why not to-day shall we be younger are we 
sure we shall be healthier will our passions 
become feebler an^ our love of the wQcM 
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RECOJ^MEXtMTtOKS or THIS H^OR^ 



^' Having already eaKj)re8sed^ at la)^, oJir apprO'' 
bation of Mr. Murrav's English Grammar, we have 
only, in announcing this Abrid|;raent, to obServci 
that it appears to Os^o be made i^ith great judgment 
•—and that we do not know of aperformance of thtf 
kind better fitted for the use-of children," 

M^nalyiical Revieu^fOct^btrj 1798. 

n 

'^ English Grammars ar^pow so numerous, that 
selection becomes difficult; but Mr. Murray's A- 
bridgment is ctrtainly one of those that are well ^« 
ecu ted." British Crit^' September^ 1798. 

"MK Murray's "English Grammas, English ftxer- 
cises, and Abridgment of tlie Graumiar, have lon|^ 
beenm high estimation >" 

Guardian of Edt^eation^ JvXy^ 1803. 

f 
*'*' This Uttle manual has oxperienced an accessi6ii 
of eighteen pages* Bre^iis esse laboro^ obscurusjio^ 
xnay be said of other Abridgments ; but with an 
^mall a sh^re of truth in the preient instaaoe) as is 
any we ev4sr witnessed." 

Monthly J\tirr9r^ Deetfnbier^ 1^» 

" The tutors (adds Mr* Murfay) who may adopt 
this Abridgment merely as an introduction to th# 
larger grammar, will perceive in it a material advaxv» 
tage, which other abort works do not possess ; name'^ 
!y, that the progress of their pupils will be accelera<* 
ted, and the pleasure of study increased, when they 
find themselves advanced to a grammar which ex* 
actly puf sues the plan of the work tliey have studi* 
€d.— Th« rcmar^c is certainly just and well foun4r 
ed." Mtmthly JUvi^Wy Aovim^er, 1J97» 



> PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 

; . / • 

^' The publishers think it necessary to apprise the 
public, that severar editions of the Grammar have 
be<n printed in,diff(prent parts of the United States, 
wit)* alterations of the originul text, for which copy. 
right? have been claimed bj* the parties concerned^ 
to secyore to themstJves an emolument arising fromj 
an exciusive sal^ One edition- of the Abridged 
Grariimarhas been publishtjd by a teacher, at Bos- 
ton, «'i or/ r>? erf, because it was conceived by /liwi to 
ha^e been before /oo lopg. Another has been pub- 

^lisirffl by a teaser, at Philadelphia, somewhat en- 

^larged^ because it was before comsidered too short., 
A third has been publi^^d at Worcester, w^o, think- 
in? it to be neither too short nor too long, has intr«- 
dtT fd u '•^New Sj'stem lof Punctuation" only. A 
. foiirth has been published at Hartford, also enlarged, 
but with totally diflerent motives from the edition of 
Philadelphia. U also dissents from that printed at 
Worctitcr, pvc^n specifying in its title page, that it' 
contains ^^ Murray'* s Treatise on Punctuation at- 
large." Although altered with such contradictory 
viev^'s, each ciaims a preference. 

" In consequence of tlie merits of the Grammar,, 
as it came, in fmrii'ifw^ from the pen of iJie author, 
about fifty thousand copies of the Abridgment, and 
thirtv-five thousand of the I>arge Grammar, are sold 
amiualljs. The former, in the short periikl of eleven. 

^ yt ars, has passed * through twenty-one editions in. 
England, and pe-rhaps twice that number in America. 
The fiitter 20 editions in England, ahd about 30 in 
^America. Muira/'s Grammar is adopted in nearly 

k *al] the Colleges ai?.d other Seminaries of education, 
iij both countries, as the standard. Every English 
Criiic and P eviewttr, who has mentioned it, has re-- 
prc.st ntcd it f|^ the best extant. The celebrated Dr. 
Blair. > i (i jfVALKEB,, the Eexico^Tapher, are a- 
ijongt' f FL* vj o have tl;e most wani-! . recou u^end- 
lio it. — - ir h liilt matter for American teaci.ers t* 
' 0Llitc such a work ?*• 3** 
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